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Jtis  a  certain ,  though  a  f  range  truth ,  that  in  politics  all  prin~ 
ciples  that  are  Speculatively  right ,  are  pr  attic  ally  wrong  ;  the 
reafon  of  which  is,  that  they  proceed  on  a  fuppojition  that  men 
aft  rationally  ;  which  being  by  no  means  true ,  all  that  is  built 
On fo  falfe  a  foundation,  on  experiment 3  falls  to  the  ground. 
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EXAMPLE  OF  FRANCE, 


A 


WARNING  to  BRITAIN. 


H  E  writers  who  have  publifhed  their  fenti- 


X  rnents  on  the  events  which  have  palled  in 
France  fmce  the  Revolution,  have  been  fo  lavilh  of 
argument,  fo  exuberant  in  theory,  that  they  feem 
to  have  relied  for  fuccefs  with  their  readers,  not 
fo  much  on  force  of  fadts,  as  on  ingenuity  in  weav¬ 
ing  curious  webs  of  reafoning.  We  have  had, 
upon  one  hand,  panegyrics  on  gallic  freedom,  with 
enthufiaftic  calls  to  purfue  the  fame  fyftem  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  fame  happinefs :  on  the  other  hand, 
every  circumftance  of  the  Revolution,  from  the 
original  wilh  for  liberty,  has  been  condemned 
and  fatirized  with  more  wit  than  truth.  To 


B 


plain 
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plain  men  thefe  writers  feem  equally  removed 
from  that  examination,  which,  attending  folely 
to  fadts,  and  their  immediate  or  mbre  remote  con- 
fequences,  is  not  apt  to  truft  to  the  cunning  of 
argument,  but  looks  on  every  fide  for  the  more 
folid  fupport  of  experiment. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  the  application  of  theory 
to  matters  of  government,  a  furprizing  imbecility 
in  the  human  mind;  for  men  to  be  ready  to  truft 
to  reafon  in  enquiries  where  experiment  is  equally 
at  hand  for  their  guide,  has  been  pronounced  by 
various  great  authorities  to  be  in  every  other  fci- 
ence  the  groffeft  folly- — why  the  obfervation  ftiould 
not  equally  extend  to  the  fcience  of  legiflation,  will, 
not  eafily  appear. 

My  perfonal  purfuit  for  a  long  ferics  of  years 
has  confirmed  me  in  the  habit  of  experimental  en¬ 
quiry  :  I  have  obferved  on  fo  many  occafions  the 
fallacy  of  reafoning,  even  when  exerted  with  great 
force  of  talents,  that  I  am  apt,  whenever  fadts  are 
not  clearly  difcerned,  to  queftion  rather  than  de¬ 
cide  ;  to  doubt  much  readier  than  to  deliberate  f 
♦ 

and  to  value  the  citation  of  one  new  experimented 
cafe  in  point,  more  than  an  hundred  brilliant  de¬ 
clamations.  Having  refided  a  good  deal  in  France 
during  the  progrefs  of  the  Revolution,  to  which  I 
was,  for  feme  time,  a  warn*  friend ;  having  paired? 

through 
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through  every  province  of  the  kingdom ;  examin¬ 
ed  all  her  principal  manufadures  -s  gained  much 
inftrudion  relative  to  the  (late  of  her  commerce, 
and  attended  minutely  to  the  fituation  of  her  peo¬ 
ple,  it  was  natural  on  my  return  to  England  to 
confult  with  attention  the  legiflative  ads  of  the 
new  government,  and  to  procure  by  correfpon- 
dence  and  converfation,  with  perfons  on  whom  I 
could  depend,  fuch  intelligence  as  was  neceffary  to 
enable  me  to  fatisfy  my  curiofity  concerning  the 
refult  of  the  moft  fingular  Revolution  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  mankind.  I  fhould  confider  myfelf 
fcs  a  bad  fubjed  of  Britain,  if  I  did  not  ufe  every 
endeavour  to  render  the  knowledge  thus  acquired, 
of  ufe  to  my  countrymen ;  and  it  is  folely  with  this 
view  that  I  now  throw  together  a  few  fhort  elfays, 
inferred  originally  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture, 
fo  me  what  improved  in  form,  and  with  fuch  addi¬ 
tions  as  the  events  of  the  period  afford. 

But  in  attempting  to  give  exprefiions  inadequate 
to  the  indignation  every  one  mud  feel  at  the  hor¬ 
rible  events  now  pafling  in  France,  I  am  fenfible 
that  I  may  be  reproached  with  changing  my  poli¬ 
tics,  my  <c  principles/'  as  it  has  been  expreffed.— - 
My  principles  I  certainly  have  not  changed,  be- 
caufe  if  there  is  one  principle  more  predominant 
than  another  in  my  politics,  it  is  the  principle  of 
change.  I  have  been  too  long  a  farmer  to  be  go- 
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verncd  by  any  thing  but  events ;  I  have  a  confti- 
tutional  abhorrence  of  theory,  of  all  truft  in  abftrad 
reafoning ;  aiid  confequently  a  reliance  merely  on 
experience,  in  other  words,  on  events,  the  only 
principle  worthy  of  an  experimenter.  Thus 
founded  on  fure  ground,  it  fhall  be  my  bufinefs  in 
the  enfuing  pages,  to  bring  to  the  reader’s  notice 
fome  fads  proper  to  explain 

First,  the  realflate  of  France:  and 
Second,  the  caufes  of  her  evils ;  and  I  fhall  then 
apply  her  example  to  the  landed,  monied,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  labouring  interefts  of  thefe  king¬ 
doms. 


Present  State  of  France. 

THE  fads  which  will  bell  explain  this,  con¬ 
cern—  i.  Government,  i.  Perfonal  Liberty.  3.  Se¬ 
curity  of  Property. 

Government . 

In  all  difcufiions  relative  to  the  new  fyftem  of 
conftitution  or  government  in  France,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  firfb  to  enquire  whether  they  have  any  other 
fyftem  than  that  of  anarchy.  The  circumftances 
to  which  I  fhall  allude,  tend  very  ftrongly  to  prove 

that 
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that  the  Jacobin  clubs,  the  general  councils  of  the 
commons,  and  the  nominal  legifiative  convention, 
appear  fo  to  divide  the  fupreme  power  among 
them,  while  the  mob,  or  nation ,  call  it  which  you 
pleafe,  adt  fo  independantly  of  all  three,  that,  to 
compliment  the  refult  with  the  epithet  government, 
would  be  truly  ridiculous.  To  talk  of  the  Rights 
of  Man,  or  any  other  declarations  or  laws  of  the 
Conflituent  Aflembly,  is  perfectly  beiide  all  prefent 
queftions;  the  heptarchy  is  not  more  out  of  date. 
— But  let  us  examine  fadls  as  reported  by  Jacobin 
authority. 

The  freedom  of  elections  feems  to  be  curioufiy 

attended  to. - Refolution  of  the  Jacobin  club  of 

September  13,  fent  to  ad  the  clubs  of  the  kingdom  : 
— u  Let  us  not  lofe  a  fingle  moment  to  prevent, 
by  firm  meafures,  the  danger  of  feeing  thefe  new 
legislators  oppofe,  with  impunity,  the  Sovereign 
will  of  tne  nation.  Let  us  be  infpired  with  the 
fpirit  of  the  electoral  body  of  Paris,  whofe  decrees 
exprefs,  that  ajcrutiny  Jhallhe  made  of  the  National 
Contention ,  for  the  purp  of e  of  expelling  from  ifs  bcfom 
fuch  fufpeSted  members  as  may  in  their  nomination 
have  ejcaped  the  fagacity  of  the  primary  ajfemb  lies'* 
( Polit .  State ,  No.  6.  p.  449.) 

What  a  beautiful  lelfon  is  this  to  the  men  who 
complain  of  our  representation  in  England,  and 
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wifh  it  reformed.-^-Here  is  a  delicious  reform,  and 
at  the  hands  of  republicans  !  The  world,  proba-* 
bly,  never  contained  a  proof  of  more  determined 
confufion ;  this  is  truly  a  digefi  of  anarchy .  For 
members  to  be  eleded  to  the  Convention  under 
the  controul  of  the  commons  of  Paris,  whether 
they  fhall  take  their  feat  or  not,  is  curious,  and 
ought  to  give  us  the  cleared  convidion,  that 
the  Jacobins  want  no  Duke  of  Brunfwick  to, 
be  the  avenger  of  the  crimes  of  Paris/.  None 
can  be  fuch  adepts  in  national  mifery,  fuch  foun¬ 
ders  of  national  ruin,  as  the  people  themfelves, 
whofe  exertions  ate,  with  fingular  ingenuity,  pro-^ 
ducing  a  fyftem,  in  which  regulation  fhall  produce 
diforder,  and  decrees  blood.  That  the  people  de- 
fign  to  legiflate  perfonally  for  themfelves,  cannot 
be  doubted  ;  they  mean  the  Convention  to  have  no 
power,  but  an  initiative  to  propofe  to  the  fovereign 
body  who  will  accept  or  rejed  by  the  organ  of 
clubs. 

It  is  eafy  to  guefs  at  the  obedience  paid  to 
a  fovereign  body  whofe  eledion  is  thus  refpeded  : 
The  Convention  decreed,  that  all  eledions  fhould 
be  made  by  ballot :  this  was  diredly  difobeyed  by 
Paris,  “  Of  twenty-five  Sedans,’’  fays  Barbaroux, 
Od.  30,  u  that  have  returned  an  account  of  the 
etedion  of  a  mayor,  eighteen  have  violated  that 

law ; 
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law ;  and  the  fedtion  of  the  Panthedh  has  propofed, 
fhould  their  prefident  be  called  to  the  bar,  to 
attend  him  armed.” 

Odtober  5th,  a  deputation  from  that  city,  thus 
fpeak  at  the  bar,  demanding  the  fpeedy  trial  of  the 
King.  “  The  men  of  the  10th  of  Auguft  will 
never  fuffer,  that  thofe  they  have  inverted  with 
their  confidence,  fhall  defpife  for  an  inftant  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  people  j  courage  is  the  virtue  of 
a  free  people ;  and  we  will  not  depart  from  the 
principle,  that  if  it  is  juft  to  obey  law's,  it  is  juft  alfo 
to  refift  defpots,  under  whatever  mafque  they 
may  conceal  themfelves  :  we  think  it  for  our  intereft 
to  make  our  elections  viva  voce  ( a  haute  voix )” 
The  minifter  of  the  interior  is  forced  to  write  the 
fame  day  to  the  Convention,  cc  I  pray  you  to  take 
meafures,  to  prevent  being  null  and  without  effect 
all  the  demands  and  requifitions  which  I  daily  make, 
in  the  name  of  the  law,  to  the  commons  of  Pa¬ 
ris.”  The  minifter,  in  the  name  of  the  Convention, 
applied  for  law ;  but  found  the  commons  of  Paris 
ftronger  than  both.  cc  I  have  feen,”  fays  Cambon, 
Sept.  25th,  cc  thefe  commons'rob  the  national  edi¬ 
fices  of  all  their  moft  precious  effedb,  without  the 
lead  regifter,  or  note  ;  and  when  we  decreed  that 
thefe  effedts  fhould  be  carried  to  the  national  trea- 
fure,  that  decree  remained  without  execution. 

3  B  4  “  The 
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€C  The  council  general  of  the  commons  of 
Paris/'  fays  Barrere,  Nov.  10, cc  has  fought  tode- 
prefs,  by  every  poffible  means,  the  national  repre- 
fentation.  The  legiflative  body  faid,  that  that  germ 
of  new  revolutions  ought  to  difappeary  and  the  next 
day  it  was  obliged  to  withdraw  its  decree.  It  faid 
alfo,  that  the  gates  of  Paris  ought  to  he  opened  that 
every  man  might  travel  freely  through  the  interior  of 
the  empire ;  but  the  council  general  ordered  them 
to  be  fhut.  The  legiflature  decreed  that  no  more 
pajfports  fhould  he  neceffary .  The  council  general 
diredtly  ordered  that  none  fhould  ftir  without  a 
palfport,  * 

That  the  municipalities  are  in  a  ftate  of 
real  anarchy  appears  clearly  from  different  bodies 
affuming  the  fame  power,  while  the  municipa¬ 
lities  of  Paris  were  demanding  one  fum  of  the 
Convention,  la  commune  proprement  ditey  or  nine¬ 
ty-fix  commiffioners  of  fe&ions  were  demanding 
another,  which  induced  Kerfaint  to  explain.  In 
what  anarchy  is  our  adminiftration  plunged 
Ought  there  to  he  two  bodies  of  reprefent at ives  of  the 
commons  of  Paris  ?  the  law  prohibits  it .  *  This  is 
curious  y  a  legal  vejlry  meets  in  the  church ,  and  is 

*  Moniteur,  0&,  28. 
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oppofed  by  another  in  an  alehouje  kitchen ,  who  term 
themf elves  the  veftry ,  properly  called ;  and  one  hav¬ 
ing  a  tafte  of  public  plunder,  the  other  petition 
alfo  for  the  fame  thing  $  fuch  are  the  bodies  that 
feize,  and  divide,  under  the  epithets  of  connfca- 
tion,  adminiftration,  and  fale,  the  eftates  and 
property  of  emigrants. 

The  commiffioners  of  the  feccions  of  Paris  at 
the  bar  of  the  Convention,  bully  it  in  the  feterms  : 
<c  The  time  preffes — the  (form  forms  itfelf.”  — 
Thus  overturning  the  government  that  had  been 
formed  on  the  Rights  of  Man,  which,  in  (lead  of 
yielding  peace  and  tranquillity,  produced  only 
florms,  the  eternal  produdl  of  fuch  Revolutions ; 
and  the  blood  that  had  been  fo  lavifhly  fpilled  for 
the  public  repofe,  afforded  fo  little,  that  the 
minifter  Rolland,  writing  to  the  commons  of 
Paris,  fays,  I  hear  of  nothing  but  confpiracies  and 
projebls  of  murder ,  and  affajfmation  j.  The  wicked 
preached  yefterday ,  at  the  fame  moment ,  in  different 
parts  of  Paris,  pillage  and  affajfmation  J.  And  being 
ordered  by  the  Convention  to  report  the  ftate  of 
Paris,  his  expreffion  is  the  admini fir  alive  bodies , 
without  powers  ;  the -commons  dejpotic ;  the  people 

*  Moniteur,  Oft.  28.  t  Nov.  3.  J  Nov.  r. 
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deceived fuch  is  Paris  /  *  But  deceived  and 
ignorant  as  they  were,  they  thought  their  lights 
fufficient  to  inftrud  the  nominal  legiflature  j  as 
Marat  and  his  gang  were  daily  declaring  that  cut¬ 
ting  off  heads  was  the  genuine  employment  of  a 
people,  and  denouncing  fo  many  members  of  the 
Convention  in  the  Jacobin  clubs,  it  was  debated  in 
the  Convention,  whether  a  guard  ought  not  to  be 
drawn  from  all  the  eighty- three  departments.  On 
this  project  the  commiflioners  of  the  forty-eight 
fedions  of  Paris  thus  fpeak  (061.  19)  to  the  con¬ 
vention.  “  Proxies  of  the  fovereign  !  You  fee  be¬ 
fore  you  the  deputies  of  the  fedions  of  Paris.  They 
come  to  make  you  underftand  eternal  truths.  No 
words— but  things !  It  is  propofed  to  place  you  on 
a  level  with  tyrants— -to  furround  you  with  a  diftind 
guard.  The  fed  ions  of  Paris  weighing  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  the  fovereignty  of  the  people  re- 
iides,  declare  to  you  that  this  projed  is  odious  and 
dangerous.  We  will  attack  in  front  fuch  a  prin¬ 
ciple.  What  audacioufnefs,  to  conjedure  that  the 
people  will  confeqt  to  fuch  a  decree  1  What !  they 
propofe  to  you  conftitutional  decrees,  before  the 
exigence  of  the  conflitution  !  Wait  till  the  law  ex- 
ifts  5  and  the  people  have  iandioned  it.  Paris  has 
jrpade  the  Revolution.  Paris  has  given  liberty  to 

the 
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the  reft  of  France.  Paris  knows  how  to  maintain 
it  *.” 

Here  Paris  exprefsly  declares  to  the  Convention, 
that  their  decrees  were  wade  paper  till  the  people 
fandion  them  :  fuch  is  perfonal  reprefentation ;  an 
affembly  is  fo  eleded,  and  the  people  no  fooner 
poflefs  fuch  reprefen tatives  than,  intoxicated  with 
power,  they  declare  their  deputies  things  of  ftraw, 
and  their  decrees  null  till  fandioned  by  the  people 
themfelves !  What  a  leffon  !  to  the  friends  of  re¬ 
form  !  In  all  the  'public  places ,  fays  Louvet  f  at  the 
‘Thuilleries ,  in  the  Palais  de  la  Revolution ,  and  elfe - 
where  you  hear  them  preach  continually  injurre biion 
againft  the  national  convention .  It  is  high  time  for 
us  to  knowy  lays  Cambon,  that  the  Convention  is 
abfolutely  dejpijed  J, 

y 

Anarchy ,  faid  Baurere H,  is  at  its  Zenith:  and 
Berbaroux  §,  Anarchy  reigns  around  usy  and  we 
have  done  nothing  to  reprefs  it.  Thofe  who  provoke 
to  murder  are  yet  triumphant.  Anarchy  is  the  caufe 
of  all  our  evils!  Says  the  President  of  the  Conv 
vention  to  the  deputation  for  the  department  of 
Jndre  and  Loire  **, 

0 

Thefe  are  the  accounts  and  the  words  of  the 
members  of  the  Convention  openly  delivered ;  but 

*  Monit.  061.  21.  +  061.  29.  X  Monit.  Dec.  29. 

Oft,  30,  S  Oft,  3c,  **  Mpnit,  Dec.  4. 
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we  have  a  reformer  in  England,  who  charac¬ 
terizes  the  French  government  with  the  epithets  of, 
the  eredt  mien  and  heavenly  dignity  of  afpedt — - 
the  fair  and  enchanting  form — the  vifion  fo  de¬ 
lightful.” — It  is  whimfical  enough,  that  while  the 
French  find  their  government  a  mere  anarchy  of 
murderers  and  banditti ;  ourEnglifh  reformers fhould 
delineate  it  as  the  peculiar  difpenfation  of  Provi¬ 
dence  fhowering  bleflings  on  mankind.  That  while 
the  adminiftrators  of  the  department  of  Calvados, 
tell  the  Convention  that  Paris  is  the  focus  of  infurrec - 
tion>  vengeance ,  and profcription :  that  innocent  blood 
has  flowed ,  that  villains  who  are  the  deteflation  of  the 
nation ,  and  will  be  the  cpprobium  of  poflerity ,  ftill 
calculate  in  criminal  fllence  the  life  and  death  of  citi¬ 
zens  f,  an  Englishman  can  be  found  to  declare 
fuch  a  government  fo  beneficent,  that  he  can  refer 
it  only  to  the  firft  great  caufe  of  all  £  ! 

From  fuch  a  polluted  fountain,  it  is  eafy  to  fup- 
pofe  what  flreams  muff  flow ;  and  that  all  parts  of 
France  have  been  fcenes  either  of  infurredtion,  of 
plunder,  or  of  blood;  the  inftances  of  Marfeilles, 
Lyons,  Avignon,  Arles,  Rouen,  Caen,  Bour- 
deaux,  Nancy,  Lifie,  and  a  long  lift  of  other  ci- 

+  Oft.  20. 

J  Major  Cartwright  to  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle. 
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ties,  are  notorious :  it  may  not  be  fo  generally 
known  that  at  Charleville  the  colonel  commandant 
was  murdered  *.  That  at  Crefly  all  was  riot  and 
violence  f.  That  at  Cambray  the  lieutenant  colo¬ 
nel  Befombre  was  murdered  by  the  Gens  d’armes, 
and  captain  Logros’  head  was  on  a  bayonette 
That  the  rebellion  in  Poitou  was  of  10,000  ||,  and 
that  of  Chartres  double.  More  fingular  than  thefe 
is  the  cafe  of  DTfote,  who  being  condemned  only 
to  the  flocks  for  four  hours  by  theory  de  jugement, 
for  crimes  that  merited  an  hundred  deaths,  being 
expofed  on  the  Place  de  Greve,  demanded  of  the 
populace  Liberty  or  death ;  the  mob,  in  fpite  of  the 
Gens  d’armes,  mounted  the  fcaffold,  cut  the  cords 
of  the  criminal,  and  carried  him  off  in  triumph, 
When>  fays  the  editor  of  the  Moniteur,  report¬ 
ing  it,  will  the  people  feel  the  neceffity  of  refpefting 
the  laws  ?  § 

Such  is  the  refult  of  that  confutation,  founded 
on  perfonal  reprefentation,  which  has  been  boafted 
as  the  pride  and  glory  of  legiflation.  Such  are 
the  effects  that  form  the  comment  on  fo  many 
hundred  books  and  pamphlets  publifhed  in  praife 
of  an  edifice  erecled  on  the  Rights  of  Man ! — 
And  of  which  we  may  fay,  with  truth  and  mode¬ 
ration,  that  it  has  brought  more  mifery,  poverty, 

*  Sept.  4.  +  Oft,  17.  J  Oft.  10. 

j  Monit.  Oft.  15,  $  Monit.  Oft.  29. 
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devaftation,  imprifonment,  bloodlhed,  and  ruin  on 
France,  in  four  years,  than  the  old  government 
did  in  a  century. 

Such  is  the  government  that  has  been  contrafted 
by  Paine  to  the  no  constitution  of  England.  Every 
thing  with  us,  according  to  him,  has  a  conftitution 
except  the  nation ;  and,  if  we  had  a  conftitution, 
we  fhould  be  able  to  produce  it.  The  French, 
on  the  contrary,  formed  one  which  the^  could  pro¬ 
duce,  printed  on  vellum,  and  bound  in  morocco ; 
carried  by  every  one  in  his  pocket,  as  the  charter 
of  his  Rights ;  but  unfortunately  for  theories  of 
government,  this  great  effort  of  legiflation ;  this 
boaft  of  French,  and  envy  of  Englifh  Jacobins, 
this  mafter-piece  of  the  metaphyfical  art  of  Abbe 
-  Sieyes ;  this  quintefcence  of  what  ought  to  he ,  in 
oppolition  to  what  is  *  $  this  fine  machine  pro¬ 
nounced  by  fo  many  pens  immortal ;  producible 
to  the  meafure  of  Paine,  antecedent  to  the  go - 
*vernmcnt>  and  diftindi  from  it ;  this  capital  pro¬ 
duction  of  gallic  genius  endured  fcarcely  ^two 
years.  The  freedom  it  afforded  was  not  fuffi- 
dent  for  adepts  in  the  Rights  of  Man  :  The  ex- 
iftence  of  a  King,  becaufe  offenfive  to  the  new 
lights  by  which  they  were  illumined.  InfurreClion 

*  La  phyfique  ne  peut  etre  que  la  connoiflance  dc  ce  qui  ejh 
L’art  plus  hardi  demande  ce  qui  doit  etre  pour  l’utilite  de* 
homines. 
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Was  pronounced  a  facred  duty; — revolt  followed; 
— and  the  horrors  that  will  for  ever  flain  the  an¬ 
nals  of  mankind, — the  deep  damnation  that  en- 
fued, — are  written  in  every  heart  from  which  Jaco- 
binifm  has  not  eradicated  all  traces  of  feeling  and 
humanity.  Such  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
French  revolution ;  for  its  theory  go  to  Rights  of 
Man . 

Yet  thefe  infamies  of  abflrafr  and  ideal  perfect 
tion  are  not  black  enough  to  deter  men  from 
boldly,  in  the  full  face  of  government  and  of  day, 
fetting  their  names  to  fuch  fentunents  as  thefe,  in 
‘  which  the  Britifh  conftitution  and  its  friends  arc 
thus  charadterifed  :  —  “  The  mad  councils  of 
rage  and  defperation.”  — -  “  Maimed,  mutilated, 
mangled,  and  wretched  condition.”  —  <c  Scanty 
fragments,  loathfome  offals  are  all  of  freedom  that 
of  the  people  England  talle.” — <c  Mendicants  fub- 
fifting  on  crumbs.” — “  Yifions  of  flaughtered  citi¬ 
zens  and  a  pillaged  nation.”  — cc  Happy  French¬ 
men  !  How  long  will  Engiifhmen  endure  the 
lhame  of  feeing  their  houfe  of  reprefentatives  a 
Ihocking  contrail  to  models  fo  pure!” — Not  even 
plaufible  eoncejjion  will  now,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
put  the  people  off  their  guard,  and  compromije  will 
be  received  as  infult.  Their  demand  is  their  rights^ 
They  are  taking  their  caufe  into  their  own  hands. 
They  want  no  patrons ;  and  their  friends  will  be 

their 
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their  fervants.  Their  operations  art  infallible* 
their  drength  will  foon  be  invincible.”  —  Among 
the  difcoveries  of  thefe  pregnant  times,  it'  has  been 
found  out  that  men  may  live  and  thrive  without 

i 

lords  ;  that  the  fun  will  fhine  and  the  dew  will  dev¬ 
ice  nd  where  there  are  none  but  equal  citizens  to 
partake  of  thefe  bleflings;  and  that  even  good 
laws  can  be  made,  and  juftice  well  adminidered, 
without  either  hereditary  legidators  or  hereditary 
judges  *!”  _  ;  .  -  -  , 

Would  any  perfon  conceive  it  pofilble,  that  the 
pafiages  here  colledted,  expredive  of  the  warmed 
detedation,  were  not  applied  to  France,  as  being 
mod  peculiarly  adapted  to  mark  the  Hate  of  that 
kingdom  weltering  in  its  bed  blood,  rather  than 
to  one  in  fo  fingular  a  date  of  profperity  as 
England  ? 

When  our  dedru&ion  is  threatened  fo  openly — 
when  fo  clear  an  explanation  is  given  of  the  real 
meaning  and  intentions  of  the  reforming  focieties 
_ and  when  the  operations  and  drength  of  the  rab¬ 
ble  are  fo  foon  to  be  INVINCIBLE,  it  furely  be¬ 
hoves  the  government  of  this  country  to  awaken  to 
danger  fo  imminent;  to  menaces  fo  audacious; 
and  to  a  licentioufnefs  of  publication,  which,  what¬ 
ever  the  intention,  mud,  if  unredrained,  let  loofe 

r 

*  Major  Cartwright's  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
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the  demons  of  difcord,  the  hell  hounds  of  the 
mob,  to  the  utter  dedrudtion  of  all  that  flourifhes 
at  prefent  in  this  kingdom. 

cc  The  generality  of  governments/*  fays  Dr. 
Prieftley,  cc  have  hitherto  been  little  more  than  a 
combination  of  the  few  againd  the  many ;  and  to 
the  mean  pafiions  and  low  cunning  of  thefe  few* 
have  the  greated  intereds  of  mankind  been  too 
long  facrificed.  Whole  nations  have  been  deluged 
with  blood,  and  every  fource  of  future  profperity 
has  been  drained*  to  gratify  the  caprices  of  fome 
of  the  mod  defpicable,  or  the  mod  execrable  of 
the  human  fpecies.  For  what  elfe  have  been  the 
generality  of  kings,  their  miniders  of  date*  or 
their  midreffes,  to  whofe  wills  whole  kingdoms 
have  been  fubjedt  ?  What  can  we  fay  of  thofe  who 
have  hitherto  taken  the  lead  in  conducing  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  nations,  but  that  they  have  commonly 
been  either  weak  or  wicked ,  and  fometimes  both  ? 
Hence  the  common  reproach  of  all  hidories,  that 
they  exhibit  little  more  than  a  view  of  the  vices 
and  miferies  of  mankind.  From  this  time,  there¬ 
fore,  we  may  expedt  that  it  will  wear  a  different 
and  more  pleafmg  afpedt 

The  events  which  have  paffed  fince  this  padage 
was  written,  mud  make  one  fmile  in  reading  it.  It 

*  Letters  to  the.  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  p.  144. 
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now  appears  that  the  combination  of  the  many 
againfl  the  fewy  can  alfo  deluge  a  nation  in  blood, 
with  a  cruelty  more  accurfed,  becaufe  unneceflary 
to  the  many:  that  fources  of  profperity  can  be 
drained  without  minifters  and  without  miftreflfes ; 
that  weaknefs  and  wickednefs  can  take  the  lead 
without  kings ;  and  that  hiftory  will  Hill  continue 
to  exhibit  the  vices  and  miferies  of  mankind. 

Perfonal  Security . 

t 

The  flate  of  France  refpe&ing  the  perfonal 
liberty  of  her  citizens  is  difpatched  in  few  words : 
There  is  no  such  thing  :  the  faft  is  fo  notori¬ 
ous,  that  an  appeal  to  inftances  might  by  many  be 
deemed  unneceflary ;  there  are,  however,  a  few 
circum'ftances  that  merit  nothing,  not  fo  much  to 
prove  the  violation  of  this  firfl  and  mofl  facred 
duty  of  government,  as  to  fhew  .that  fuch  viola¬ 
tions  have  been  committed  on  principle ;  and  per¬ 
petrated  or  permitted  even  by  the  legiflature  itfelfl 

The  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  of 

Citizens  lays,  no  man  can  be  accufed ,  arreftedy  or 

detained ,  except  in  cafes  determined  by  the  law ,  and 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  FORMS  WHICH 

THE,  LAW  HAS  PRESCRIBED.  Such  is 

live  letter :  what  is  the  practice  ?  On  complaints 

from  Niorr,  againR  fome  counter  revolutionifls, 
i  2  from 
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feized  by  a  mob  thirfting  for  their  blood,  but  who 
wifhed  to  have  the  flimfy  cloak  of  a  femblance  of 
juftice,  the  national  assembly  decreed,  that 
all  the  criminal  tribunals  of  the  kingdom  fhould 
try,  without  appeal,  all  crimes  committed  againft 
the  Revolution  *.  And  in  order  to  indulge  the  fame 
third:  at  Paris,  which  was  not  with  all  its  murders 
fatiated,  they  decreed  the  removal  of  the  criminals 
from  Orleans  to  Paris ;  that  is,  from  the  legally 
eftabliflied  judicature,  where  there  was  a  chance 
of  juftice,  to  an  illegal  one,  where  there  was  no 
fuch  chance;  and  they  did  this  in  confequence  of 
fuch  addrefles  as  thefe  from  the  deputation  of  the 
commons  of  Paris.  It  is  time  that  the  criminals , 
at  Orleans ,  he  transferred  to  Paris ,  there  to  receive 
the  punijhment  of  their  crimes .  If  you  do  not  agree 
to  this  demand  we  cannot  anfwer  for  the  vengeance 
of  the  people.  You  have  heard  us>  and  you  know 
that  irfurrettion  is  a  facred  duty  !  Invited  to  the 
honours  of  the  meeting !  !  1  The  fate  of  thefe 
prifoners  is  known  to  every  one. 

The  declaration  fays,  that  no  man  can  be  punifhed 
but  in  virtue  of  a  law  eftabliffed ,  and  promulgated 
prior  to  the  offence ,  and  legally  applied .  The  ap¬ 
plication,  <c  difobedience”  in  the  colonies,  “  fhall 
be  regarded  as  high  treafon,  and  thofe  who  fhall 
render  themfelves  guilty  fhall  be  fent  to  France  to 

*  Mont.  31ft. 
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be  tried  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  law.*9 
The  liberty  of  the  prefs  was  provided  for  in  the 
declaration.  Such  the  theory.  The  practice  was 
filencing  all  that  were  not  Jacobin  papers,  and  be¬ 
heading  the  authors.  No  wonder,  with  fuch  lpe- 
cies  of  government,  that  prifons  fhould  be  emp¬ 
tied  by  mafiacre,  and  filled  again  by  arbitrary  ar- 
refls.  Sept.  1 6,  the  minifler  writes  thus  to  the 
AfTembly:  cc  The  natural,  civil,  and  political  li¬ 
berty  of  the  nation  is  in  queftion;  fince  the  5th, 
above  five  hundred  perfons  have  been  arrefted,  fo 
that  the  prifons  are  as  full  as  ever*;  no  fatisfaftory 
•account  is  given  of  the  authority ;  they  have  beqi 
imprifoned  by  orders  given  by  the  municipality  by 
feftions,  by  the  people,  and  even  by  individuals : 
emprifonnees  par  ordre ,  fait  de  la  municipalite ,  Jolt 
des  fedlions,  jolt  du  peuple ,  SOIT  MEME  D9IN- 
BI VIDUS  ;  and  the  reafons  of  very  few  of  thefe 
orders  are  given.59 

The  legiflature  thus  informed  of  the  abufe,  may 
be  prefumed  on  the  wing  to  remedy  it.  The  pro- 
grefs  of  the  bufinefs  is  curious: — Oft.  8.  Decree — 
cc  The  National  Convention  decrees,  that  citizens 

*  Contrail  this  with  the  seven  prifoners  (four  of  them  not 
ftcte  ones),  the  whole  number  found  in  the  Baftile  when  forced  by 

rhe.  mob  i ! ! 
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detained  in  houfes,  which  are  neither  prifons  nor 
houfes  of  arreft,  fhall  be  removed  within  fifteen 
days  into  legal  prifons ;  after  which  time  every  ci¬ 
tizen,  againft  w'hom  there  appears  neither  warrant 
of  arreft,  nor  decree  of  accufation,  fhall  be  fet  at 
liberty  * If  any  doubts  could  remain  of  the 
real  tyranny  under  which  France  groans,  fuch  a 
decree  would  be  fufficient  to  remove  them  :  — 
the  fa £t  of  citizens  being  thus  illegally  con¬ 
fined,  without  warrant,  and  not  in  legal  prifons, 
is  here  admitted ;  'and  men  SO  treated  may  be 
kept  fifteen  days  longer  before  they  are  fet  free  I 
Sept.  1 6,  the  Convention  receives  the  notice  offi¬ 
cially,  and  061.  8,  they  decree  a  power  of  arbi¬ 
trary  imprifonment  fifteen  days  longer!! — Nor 
does  it  end  here  ;  for  Nov.  u,  complaint  is  heard 
in  the  Affembly,  that  no  report  is  made  concerning 
the  prifcners  f ;  and  it  merits  great  attention,  that 
during  this  long  period  of  the  imprifonment  of  fo 
many  unhappy  people,  Paris  was  inceffantly  con- 
vulfed  ;  and  every  day  brought  reafon  to  expedt, 
that  imprifonment  and  daughter  wrould  prove  fyno- 
nimous  terms.  To  imprifon  whom  they  pleafed 
on  fufpicion,  as  a  means  of  taking  off  thofe  they 
dared  not,  or  could  not  publicly  accufe,  was  a 
convenient  mode  of  tyranny,  not  unworthy  of  the 
wretch,  a  member  of  their  Pandemonium,  who, 

*  Monit.  Off  9,  -f  Monit.  Nov.  13. 
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fpeaking  to  the  queftion  of  trying  the  unhappy 
King,  affigned  him  to  torments  in  the  hearing  of 
thofe  tribunes,  who  might  foon  be  the  executioners 
of  his  bloody  wifhes,  Morijfon ,  cc  the  firft  and 
inoft  natural  of  all  my  affections  would  be  to  fee, 
that  fanguinary  monfter  (Louis  XVI.)  expiate  his 
guilt  by  the  moft  cruel  torments  * :  and  another 
( Gonchoriy  Dec.  12.)  fays.  Kings  will  pafs 
away !  but  the  declaration  of  rights  and  pikes  will 
never  pafs  away .  Here  let  the  tyrant  hear  his 
condemnation ,  as  if  the  declaration  of  rights  was 
not  laid  in  the  duff,  when  fuch  language  could  be 
fpoken  of  a  prifoner  unheard ;  and  amidft  unanimous 
and  reiterated  applaufes  !  The  applaufes  of  thofe 
whofe  pikes  were  ready, 

'  f  ^  ’  -  \  :--,4  r  ifw(  * 

In  the  full  teeth  of  fuch  authentic  faCts,  given 
on  the  authority  of  their  own  minifters  and  friends, 
we  read,  in  the  Political  State  of  Europe ,  printed 
by  Jordan,  and  written  by  Paine  and  Co.  No.  6. 
p.  435,  that  in  Paris  a  refpeCl  is  paid  to  the  facred 
prefervation  of  property,  and  that  the  laws  are  no 
where  fo  univ  erf  ally  refpeffed  and  obeyed !  !  !  W  hat 
will  not  Jacobin  impudence  reach  ! 

Such  has  been  the  attention  to  perfonal  liberty 3 
“tinder  the  reign  of  philofopherr,  eftablifhed  on  the 

*  Moiiit,  Nov.  14, 
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ruins  of  the  mildeft  and  moft  benignant  govern¬ 
ment  in  Europe,  our  own  only  excepted ;  a  go¬ 
vernment  cruelly  libelled  in  the  character  given  by 
one  of  our  reforming  orators,  who  thus  defcribes 
it;  cc  a  fpecies'of  government  that  trampled  on 
the  property,  the  liberty,  and  the  lives  of  its  fut>- 
jedts ;  that  dealt  in  extortions,  dungeons,  and  tor¬ 
tures:  and  that  prepared,  beforehand,  a  day  of 
fanguinary  vengeance  Epithets  and  expref- 
fions  fo  fingularly  applicable  to  the  fabric  erected 
by  the  Revolution,  that  one  can  with  difficulty  be¬ 
lieve  it  poffible  that  they  were  meant  for  any 
other. 


Security  of  Property . 

If  I  had  not  heard  Jacobin  converfation  in 
England,  there  would  have  been  little  occafion  for 
this  paragraph  ;  to  a  reader  that  reflects,  it  mult  at 
once  be  apparent  that  where  there  is  no  perfonal 
freedom,  there  can  be  no  fecure  property :  It 
would  be  an  infult  to  common  fenfe  to  fuppofe, 
that  a  tyrannical  mob  would  refpet  the  property 
of  thofe  whofe  throats  they  cut :  arbitary  imprifon- 
ment  and  maffiacre  muft  be  inevitably  followed  by 
diret  attacks  on  property.  Contrary  however  to 
thefe  plain  deductions  of  common  fenfe,  it  has  beer* 


*  Mr.  Sheridan’s  Speech. 
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repeatedly  afforted,  that  the  government  of  France 
has  done  nothing  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  pro¬ 
perty,  except  with  relation  to  emigrants,  who  were 
confiaered  as  guilty  for  the  ad  of  flying:  But  is 
it  not  palpable,  at  the  firfi:  blufh,  that  filling  prU 
fons  on  fufpicion,  by  arbitrary  commitments,  and 
emptying  them  by  maflacre — that  the  perpetual 
din  of  pillage  and  aflaflination — are  calculated  to 
fill  men  with  alarm  and  terror — and  to  drive  them 
to  fly  not  thro*  guilt,  but  horror  ?  By  your  mur¬ 
ders  you  drive  them  away  ;  and  then  pronouncing 
them  emigrants,  confifcate  their  eftates  !  And  this 
is  called  the  fecurity  of  property.  The  cry  of 
ariftocrate  or  traitor  is  followed  by  immediate  im- 
prifonment  or  death,  and  has  been  found  an  eafy 
way  of  paying  debts  :  Enquiring  of  a  correfpondent 
what  was  become  of  a  gentleman  I  had  known  at 
Paris  $  the  anfwer  was,  that  he  was  met  in  the  ftreet 
by  a  perfon  confiderably  in  his  debt,  who  no  fooner 
faw  than  he  attacked  him  as  a  traitor,  and  or- 
dered  him  to  goal.  No  known  maflacre  was  com¬ 
mitted  in  that  prifon,  but  my  acquaintance  was  heard 
of  no  more.  It  is  eafy  to  conjecture  what  became 
of  the  debt.  Should  the  daemons  of  difcord  effect 
a  revolution  in  this  kingdom,  and  bring  Mr. 
Legiflator  Paine  once  more  to  Thetford,  Sandwich, 
or  Lewes,  he  would  not  find  it  difficult  thus  to 
fatisfy  all  his  creditors,  however  numerous  —  he 

would 
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would  come  well  prepared  with  a  French  recipe 
for  wiping  off  all  their  /tores.  In  a  country  where 
fuch  things  are  poflible,  every  tie  that  binds  pro¬ 
perty  is  broken.  To  imagine  its  fecurity  is  a  folly 
too  grofs  to  be  endured,  and  to  aftert  it  a  falfchood 
that  fhould  excite  no  emotion  but  contempt. 

In  a  parifh  in  the  Clermontois  ( Crote-le-Roy ) 
the  fteward  of  a  gentleman  refiding  at  a  diftance, 
came  to  receive  the  rent  of  three  confiderable  far¬ 
mers.  He  was  told  that  the  Convention  had  decreed 
equality,  and  that  paying  rent  was  the  molt  un¬ 
equal  thing  in  the  world;  for  it  was  a  man  who  did 
much  to  receive  a  little,  paying  to  one,  who  receiv¬ 
ing  much,  did  nothing  at  all.  The  fteward  re¬ 
plied,  that  their  joke  might  poftibly  be  good,  but 
that  he  came  not  for  wit,  but  money ;  and  money 
he  mu  ft  have  ;  he  was  ordered  inftantly  to  depart 
or  to  ftay  and  be  hanged.  The  proprietor  de¬ 
manded  juftice,  but  in  vain ;  the  municipality 
was  applied  to j  and  the  only  refult  was,  that  body 
(the  veftry)  ordering  the  farmers  to  yield  up  the 
land ;  they  were  taken  pofleftion  of  by  themfelves 
in  depofit  redeemable  for  the  nation  ;  and  actually 
divided  in  portions  among  the  labouring  poor,  that 
is  among  themfelves.  What  the  event  may  be  is 
nothing  to  the  purpofe :  What  becomes  in  the 
4iean  time  of  the  Right  of  Property!  The  pro¬ 
bable 
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bable  event  however  is,  that  the  proprietor  will  be 
driven  to  emigration,  for  the  mere  convenience  of 
retaining  their  plunder. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  robbery, 
even  of  land  itfelf,  muft  fpread  all  the  king- 

A 

dom  when  the  committee  of  general  fecurity 
could  thus  report  to  the  Convention :  —  "The 
national  rejources  ,  may  be  augmented  by  impojing 
contributions  upon  perfons  of  fortune,  perfonnes  aifees 
and  the  obftinate  who  wait  tranquilly  at  home  the 
event  of  the  Revolution  *.  Contributions  impofed 
on  perfons  for  two  reafons ;  fir  ft,  for  the  crime 
of  being  men  of  fortune  j  and,  fecondly,  for  re¬ 
maining  in  tranquillity  !  With  fuch  a  legiflatioa 
can  property  be  refpe&ed  ? 

1 

With  fuch  a  principle,  recognized  in  the  Con¬ 
vention,  we  need  not  afk  how  taxes  are  levied. 
The  poor  and  fmall  proprietors  of  a  few  acres,  who 
every  where  form  the  majority  of  each  municipali¬ 
ty,  efcape  all  taxation,  but  are  vigilant  in  forcing 
tnofe  of  more  confiderable  property  to  pay  to 
the  laft  farthing  :  and  as  all  taxes  are  aftefled  and 
levied  by  the  parochial  vote,  at  affembiies,  to 
which  all  refort,  the  men  without  property  order 
every  thing  at  will,  and  have  varioiis  ways,  much 
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more  effe&ive,  for  the  divifion  of  property  than  a 
direct  agrarian  would  be. 

Let  the  farmers  of  this  kingdom  reprefent  to 
themfelves  a  picture  of  what  their  fituation  would 
be,  if  their  labourers,  their  fervants,  and  the  paupers 
whom  they  fupport  by  poors-rates,  were  all  armed, 
and,  in  fome  meafure,  regimented,  and  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  veflry,  voting  not  only  the  money 
to  be  raifed  by  rates,  but  the  divifion  of  it  among 
themfelves;  decreeing  w hat  the  price  of  all  the 
farmer’s  produdls  fhould  be ;  what  wages  fhould 
be  paid  to  fervants,  and  what  pay  to  labourers. 
Under  fuch  a  fyftem  of  government  1  beg  to  afk, 
what  fecurity  would  remain  for  a  fingle  {hilling 
in  the  pockets  of  thofe  who  are  at  prefent  in  a 
{late  of  eafe  and  affluence  ?  And  whether  fuch  a 
tyranny  would  not  be  worfe  than  that  of  the 
moft  determined  defpotifm  at  prefent  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ? 

While  the  farmer  is  thus  expofed  to  parochial 
oppreffion,  at  the  mercy  of  thofe  who  were  fo 
lately  his  inferiors,  and  who  are  even  fed  and  fup- 
ported  by  him,  he  is  not  exempted  from  attacks  of 
a  very  different  nature ;  to  authorize  the  feizure 
of  horfes  and  arms  was,  in  the  National  Affembly, 
3  meafure  of  violence  and  tyranny;  but  as  it  iffued 

feized 


from  the  legiflature  de  fafio,  it  had  the  authority 
of  admitted  power  ;  but  the  municipality  of  Paris 
have  gone  much  further;  September  13,  the  mi- 
nifter  of  the  home  department  complains  to  the 
Aflfembly,  that  the  commiflioners  of  the  munici¬ 
pality  of  Paris,  are  fent  into  the  country  with  fuch 
arbitrary  orders  as  are  utterly  inconfiftent  with  his 
own  refponfibility ;  their  orders  are  figned  by  four 
of  the  aaminiftrators  of  the  public  fafety,  for 
leizing  fufpeded  perfons  and  precious  efFe&s. 
Pour  s'emparer  des  perjonnes  JuJpettes  &  des  effets 
precieux  *.  Seizing  fufpeded  perfons  and  precious 
effeds !  A  very  pretty  commiflion  in  a  land  of  liber¬ 
ty  ;  and  given,  not  by  the  legiflative  body,  but  by  a 
corporation !  The  corporation  of  a  town  fends 
commiflioners,  in  other  words,  defpotic  monarchs, 
into  the  country,  to  arreft  and  to  plunder,  and 
this  under  the  nofe  of  the  legislature.  When  the 
republican  reader  of  Mr.  Paine,  on  corporations  in 
England,  is  well  fatiated  with  rights,  it  would  do 
him  good  to  take  the  adions  of  French  municipa-r 
Jities  as  a  comment  on  the  text, 

-  The  watch-word,  from  one  end  of  France  to  the 
other,  is  equality  ;  they  join  liberty  with  it,  as  moun¬ 
tebanks  annex  a  favourite  epithet  to  the  noftrurrij, 
whole  only  objed  is  the  money  in  the  pockets  of 
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the  credulous.  But  after  all  rank,  title,  nobility, 
and  diftindion  have  been  abolilhed,  what  do  they 
mean  by  equality  ?  The  word  is  abfurd,  if  it  at¬ 
taches  not  to  property,  for  there  can  be  no  equality 
while  one  man  is  rich  and  another  poor.  But  the 
preceding  fads  fpeak  what  the  new  equality  is  in 
terms  too  clear  to  be  mifunderftood.  I  am  not 
aftonifhed  to  fee,  fays  Buzot,  an  arret  come  to  us 
under  the  name  of  Mom  or  0,  who  /,  as  prefi dent  in  the 
department  of  Eure ,  heard  preaching  the  divifion  of 
eft  ate  S',  hut  I  am  truly  fo  to  find fuch  a  man  frefiding 
in  one  of  the  feftions  of  Paris  *. 

We  hear  it  alTerted  in  England,  that  property 
is  not  attacked  in  France  :  There  you  hear  no  fuch 
afiertions:  on  the  return  of  the  commiffioners, 
.members  of  the  Convention,  from  the  riots  at 
Chartres,  where  they  were  nearly  deftroyed,  it  was 
alTerted  on  fads  in  the  Convention  itfelf,  that  all 
the  principles  of  an  Agrarian  law  were  in  agitation 
mis  en  avance  f . 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjed  of  the  fecurity  of 
property  at  prefent  in  France,  let  us  examine 
fhortly  the  cafe  of  that  mod  interefting  portion  of 
property,  the  crop  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer:  we 
know  well  in  England,  from  the  convidion  of  lono* 

o 
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experience,  that  if  this  fpecies  of  property  is  not 
facred,  all  the  dalles  of  the  fociety  inftantly  fuffer; 
it  is  a  vital  wound  that  affedts  the  whole  fyftem. 

The  late  crop  in  that  kingdom  is  faid  to  be 
plentiful  *  but  natural  plenty,  under  a  government 
of  anarchy,  avails  little  ;  the  mob  prohibiting  the 
free  tranfport  of  corn,  the  immediate  confequence 
was  fo  high  a  price  in  many  diltridts,  that  the 
people  found  it  more  convenient  to  Jeixe  the  corn 
than  to  pay  for  it :  this,  of  courfe,  added  every 
where  to  the  milchief ;  for  the  farmers  were  not 
ready  to  carry  their  produdts  into  the  jaws  of 
plunder.  Thefe  diftradtions — thele  bleffings  of  a 
government  that  had  the  power  of  converting  even 
good  crops  into  the  means  of  famine,  drew  from 
the  minilter  of  the  home  department  threats  even 
of  violence  $  he  iWroce  to  a  variety  of  cities,  from 
all  which  papers  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  give 
extradls.  He  thus  express  himfelf  to  Tours: 
(<  The  municipalities  ought  to  ufe  all  podible 
means  of  perfuafion  with  the  farmers,  for  en¬ 
gaging  them  to  fupply  the  markets ;  for  I  muft 
tell  you,  that  if  the  polTelTors  of  corn  refill  thefe 
paternal  invitations,  means  of  extremity  muft 
be  ufed  asrainll  them  :  on  fera  bien  contraint  d'em - 
ployer  envers  eux  les  meyens  extremes*”  It  is 
worth  the  attention  of  Englifh  farmers,  to  refledl 
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well  on  the  nature  of  this  cafe  :  their  brethren  in 
France,  content  with  a  moderate  and  fair  price 
for  their  corn,  carry  it  freely  to  market ;  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  people  raife  this  price ;  and  then, 
to  revenge  the  refult  of  their  own  violence,  they 
plunder..  Such  a  conduct  is  fure  to  create,  at 
leaft,  apprehenfions  of  famine j  and  to  obviate  it, 
the  minifter  does  not  threaten  the  mob,  from 
whom  all  the  mifchief  arifes,  but  the  FARMERS  • 
he  threatens  them  with  EXTREMITIES,  as  a 
punifhment  for  having  been  plundered  by  the 
rabble — by  the  nation.  If  the  farmer,  thus  robbed, 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  a  proprietor,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  a  large  proprietor,  he  has  firft  the  op. 
preffion  of  paying  thofe  taxes  which  an  armed 
populace  will  not  pay  j  and,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
do  this,  his  corn  is  leized  by  the  confumer,  and 
he  is  threatened  with  extremities  by  the  minifter 
as  if  any  extremities  could  be  greater  than  taking 
his  crops  by  violence :  if  more,  however,  was  no” 
meant,  the  folly  of  the  denunciation  tvas  equal  to 
the  knavery  of  it.  Thofe  intellefts  which  can  fee 
any  diffeience  between  fuch  a  government  and  the 

cudgel  of  a  Turkifh  baika,  are  much  more  acute 
than  mine. 

The  fame  minifter  wrties  to  the  Convention, 
Oft.  15-—“  I  am  informed  that  the  overfeers  of 
the  military  fubfiftences  do  not  ceafe  to  flv  through 
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tile  country,  and  to  force,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  the  farmers  to  furnifh  their  commodities. 
Such  practices  deflroy  every  meafure  of  order,  and 
infinitely  impede  the  free  circulation  of  corn.  I 
cannot  diffemble  with  the  Convention,  that  this 
cotidudt  of  the  military  contractors  tends  to  fpread 
diforder  every  where,  and  that  if  they  continue  to 
take  by  force,  or  at  their  own  price,  provifion  from 
the  farmers,  it  will  be  importable  to  infure  the 
fupply  of  Paris.” 

Now  this,  if  pofiible,  exceeds  every  thing  thtf- 
Jacobin  adminiflration,  acting  on  the  ideas  of  Ja¬ 
cobin  liberty,  could  devife  to  fhew  their  perfedt 
contempt  of  the  whole  farming  race.  He  Hates 
the  glaring  magnitude  of  the  evil  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion;,  and  what  is  his  conclufion?  Why  he  tells 
them,  that  if  fuch  things  are  allowed,  it  will  be  im~ 
poffible  to  fupply  Paris  ! !  There  is  the  only  evil  $ 
as  to  the  poor  plundered  farmers;  he  allows, 
indeed,  that  robbing  them  is  a  diforder ,  but 
when  he  fums  up  to  imprefs  the  legiflature  with 
the  neceflity  of  paying  attention  to  the  evil,  he 
recurs  folely  to  the  fupply  of  Paris !  If  Paris  is 
fupplied,  all  is  well — as  to  the  farmers,  they  may 
take  care  of  themfelvcs.  Let  thofe  who  tdl  us 
in  England,  that  the  Revolution  of  France  was  fa¬ 
vourable  in  the  beginning  to  agriculture  (particu¬ 
larly  in  tythes)  cojifider  the  value  of  a  free 
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market  ;  and  then  our  farmers  will  not  be  long 
dffcovering,  that  no  exemptions,  no  fuch  favours 
will  prove  a  recompenfe,  for  being  forced,  the 
pike  or  broad-fword  in  hand,  to  fell  at  the  price 
offered  by  thofe  who  brandifh  the  weapon  over 
their  heads.  No  wonder  that  fuch  meafures  fhould 
ftarve  the  towns,  as  well  as  ruin  the  country ;  and 
that  the  commiffioners  of  fubfiftence  fhould  report* 
that  the  penury  of  grain  in  the  great  cities  is  ex¬ 
treme  *. 

,  -  • ,  *  \ 

In  all  thefe  and  a  thoufand  other  inftances,  we 
fee  the  living  and  effective  confequences  of  Paine’s 
doctrines;  he  expatiated  on  the  luxury  of  great 
eftates,  and  recommended  their  feizure;  French 
practice  realized  the  doftrine;  and  doubtleis  there 
were  French  farmers,  who  rejoiced  at  the  fpeftacie 
of  all  the  great  properties  of  the  kingdom  being 
levelled  by  the  nation;  they  did  not  however  fore¬ 
fee,  that  it  would  be  their  own  turn  next;  that  the 
principle  of  equality  being  once  abroad,  would  in¬ 
fallibly  level  all  property ;  and  would  give  to  the 
beggar,  without  a  loaf,  but  with  a  pike  on  his 
fhoulder,  the  means  of  levelling  the  enormous  in¬ 
equality  between  his  own  wallet  without  a  kernel,  and 
the  well-ffored  grainery  of  a  warm  farmer.  Let 
ours,  therefore,  never  forget,  that  the  fame  princi- 
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pie  which  attacks  a  property  of  40,000k  a  year* 
becaufe  it  is  too  large  relatively  to  other  properties, 
attacks  alfo  a  farm  of  200I.  a  year,  for  the  fame 
reafon;  nay,  of  50J.  a  year,  becaufe  that  alfo  is 
large,  when  compared  with  the  property  of  thofe  who 
have  little.  And  let  us  all  be  well  perfuaded,  that 

the  fearful  events  at  prefent  paffingin  France,  with 

/ 

a  celerity  of  mifchief  that  furpalTes  equally  all  that 
hifcory  has  to  offer,  or  fancy  to  conceive,  afford  a 
fpedlacle  interesting  to  every  man  who  poffeffes 
/  property  ;  and  to  none  more  than  to  farmers. 
The  quarrel  now  raging  in  that  once  flourilhing 
kingdom,  is  not  between  liberty  and  tyranny,  or 
between  protedfing  and  oppreffive  fyftems  of  go¬ 
vernment  ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  collected  to  a 
Single  point, — -it  is  alone  a  queftion  of  property  3 
it  is  a  trial  at  arms,  whether  thofe  who  have  nothing 
Shall  not  feize  and  poffefs  the  property  of  thofe 
who  have Jomething .  A  dreadful  queftion— -a  hor¬ 
rid  Struggle:,  which  can  never  end  but  in  the  equal 
and  univerfal  ruin  of  all  j  in  which,  he  who  gains 
by  the  lofs  of  his  neighbour,  gains  but  to  lofe,  in 
his  turn,  to  fome  fturdier  robber,  till  riot,  con- 
fufion,  and  anarchy  render  property  but  the  fignal 
of  invafion,  and  poverty  the  belt  fhield  againft  the 
attacks  and  tyranny  of  the  mob 

Such 
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*  Purfue  rheacd?  ration  of  rights  through  every  article,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  there  is  not  a  iiiig’e  article  regtftercd  as  an 
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Such  being  the  date  of  government,  liberty, 
and  property  in  France,  I  fhall  unite  thefe  tods  in 
one  general  conclufion,  and  venture  the  affcrtion, 
that  the  Revolution  has  abfolutely  ruined  that  king¬ 
dom.  I  may  be  told,  perhaps,  in  reply,  that  fhe 
carries  no  more  appearance  of  ruin  at  this  moment, 
than  many  months  or  years  pad*  Her  arms  are 
even  victorious  on  every  fide. 

The  inquiry  into  that  degree  of  depredion  or 
violence  which  properly  conditutes  national  ruin, 
would  lead  into  an  extenfive  and  unnecedary  dif- 
cufiion.  If  nothing  merits  the  epithet  but  foreign 
conqued,  Morocco  was  in  no  date  of  ruin  under 
a  barbarian,  who  put  40,000  men  to  death  with 
his  own  hands ;  nor  is  Turkey  ruined  under  the 

\ 

imprescriptible  right  of  man,  that  has  not  been  violated  under 
eircumftances  of  the  moft  odious  and  abominable  cruelty. 

An  Englifhman  is  proud  of  the  idea  of  his  houfe  being  hit 
caftle ;  fee  the  pra&ice  of  Jacobin  government  in  this  refpeft ! 
<c  Decreed,  that  the  municipalities  are  authorized  to  fearch  the 
houfes  of  all  perfons  for  arms,  and  to  take  an  account  of  horfe* 
and  carriages  applicable  to  the  war.”  And  foon  after  their  ab- 
folute  feizure  decreed.  This  was  founding  the  alarm  bell,  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  up  the  houfes  of  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  kingdom  to 
the  plunder  of  brigands;  and  this  by  the  legislature  itfelf — elect¬ 
ed  by  perfonal  reprefentation. 

If  we  are  a-ked  what  apology  the  tyrants  of  Paris  have  to  make 
for  their  aflions,  their  anfwer  is  state  expediency  ;  which 
an  Engli(h  reformer  calls  the  offspring  of  hell, 
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dominion  of  horfe-tails  and  bow-ftrings.  To  every 
purpofe  of  fober  argument,  the  danger  of  life  and 
property  is  effedtive  ruin. 

Life  and  property  in  France  are  in  this  fitua- 
tion,  if  raifed  a  Angle  point  above  the  level  of 
the  populace ;  a  gigantic  and  devouring  defpotifm 
has  levelled  in  the  dull  all  fecurity  to  thofe  whofe 
properties  raife  them  above  the  mob.  In  one 
word,  i.aw  does  not  reign ;  there  is  a  power  every 
where  fuperior :  a  defpotic  authority  may  fill  the 
ranks  of  their  armies,  as  the  flaves  of  Algiers  are 
made  to  arm  and  to  fight,  but  the  kingdom  is  as 
much  ruined  with  vidtory  attending  her  ftandard, 
as  if  the  German  banners  were  flying  at  Paris, 
Marfeilles  and  Bourdeaux. 

The  old  government  of  France,  with  all  its 
faults,  was  certainly  the  beft  enjoyed  by  any  con- 
fiderably  country  in  Europe,  England  alone  ex¬ 
cepted  ;  but  there  were  many  faults  in  it  which 
every  clafs  of  the  people  wifhed  to  remedy :  This 
natural  and  laudable  wifh  made  Democrates  in 
every  order,  amongfl:  the  pofleflors  of  property, 
as  well  as  among  thofe  who  had  none.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  France  poflefled 
a  very  flourifhing  commerce ;  the  richeft  colonies 
in  the  world  ;  the  greatefl:  currency  of  folid  money 
in  Europe  $  her  agriculture  was  improving  !  and 
4  her 
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her  people,  tho’  from  too  great  population  much 
too  numerous  for  the  higheft  degrees  of  national 
profperity,  yet  were  more  at  their  eafe  than  in  many 
other  countries  of  Europe ;  the  government  was 
regular  and  mild ;  and  what  was  of  as  much  con- 
fequence  as  all  the  reft  her  benignant  fovereign, 
with  a  patriotifm  unequalled,  was  really  willing  to 
improve,  by  any  reafonable  means,  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  kingdom.  All  thefe  circumftances,  if 
compared  with  England,  would  not  make  the 
proper  impreftion.  They  are  to  be  compar¬ 
ed  alone  with  what  has  flnce  enfued ;  and  her 
prefent  ftate  may  thus,  with  truth,  be  corredtly 
defcribed.  —  Her  government  an  anarchy,  that 
values  neither  life  nor  property.  Her  agricul¬ 
ture  faft  finking,  her  farmers  the  flaves  of  all ; 
and  her  people  ftarving.  Pier  manufadtures 
annihilated.  Her  commerce  deftroyed ;  and  her  co¬ 
lonies  abfolutely  ruined.  Her  gold  and  filver  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  her  currency  paper  fo  depreciated, 
by  its  enormous  amount  of  3000  millions,  befides 
incredible  forgeries,  that  it  advances,  with  rapid 
ftrides,  to  the  entire  ftagnation  of  every  fpecies  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  circulation.  Her  national  revenue  di- 
minifhed  three-fourths.  Her  cities  fcenes  of  re¬ 
volt  of  mafiacre  and  ftarvation  ;  and  her  provinces 
plundered  by  gangs  of  banditti.  Her  future  prof- 
pedt  of  peace  and  fettlement,  depending  on  a  cqn- 
ftitution  that  is  to  be  formed  by  a  convention  of 
gabble,  and  Jan&ioned  by  the  fans  culottes  of  the 
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kennel.  It  is  not  a  few  infulated  crimes  on  fome 
undeferving  men;  it  is  a  feries  of  horrid  profcrip- 
tion,  Ipreading  far  and  near;  pervading  every 
quarter  of  the  kingdom ;  it  is  the  annihilation  of 
rank,  of  right,  of  property ;  it  is  the  deftruction 
of  the  pofleflors  of  more  than  half  France ;  it  is 
the  legiflation  of  wolves,  that  govern  only  in  de- 
ftruction :  and  all  thefe  maflfacres,  and  plunder¬ 
ings,  and  burnings,  and  horrors  of  every  deno¬ 
mination,  are  fo  far  from  being  neceflary  for  the 
eftablilhment  of  liberty,  that  they  have  mod  ef¬ 
fectually  deftroyed  it.  In  one  word,  France  is  at 
prefent  abfolutely  without  government;  anarchy 
reigns;  the  poniard  and  the ^ike  of  the  mob  give 
the  law  to  all  that  once  formed  the  higher  dalles, 
and  to  all  that  at  prelent  mocks  with  the  fhew  of 
lee  illation.  The  mob  of  Paris  have  been  long  in 
the  actual  pofifeflion  of  unrivalled  power  ;  they  will 
never  freely  relinguifh  it :  if  the  Convention  pre¬ 
fumes  to  be  free,  it  will  be  maflfacred ;  and,  after 
a  circle  of  new  horrors,  will  fink  (fhould  foreign 
aid  fail)  into  the  defpotifm  of  triumvirs  or  dicta¬ 
tors  :  the  change  will  be  from,  a  Bourbon  to  a 
butcher  ! 


cc  All  former  Revolutions,”  fays  Paine,  cc  till 
the  American  had  been  worked  within  the  atmof- 
phere  of  a  court,  and  never  on  the  great  floor  of  a 
nation *  unfortunately  for  this  miferable  copy. 


*  Rights  of  Man. 
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flic  worked  on  a  floor  broad  enough ;  her  bafis  was 
the  blood  and  property  of  France.  The  piclure 
has  no  refemblance  in  “  the  infipd  ftate  of  heredi¬ 
tary  government.’’  She  found  in  cc  fcenes  of 
horror  and  perfection  of  iniquity,”  what  “  man 
is  up  to.”  It  is  eafy  to  fee  what  they  have  loft  5  as 
to  their  gains,  they  have  aflignats,  cocades,  and  the 
muflc  of  ti  iva ;  it  may  be  truly  faid,  tnat  they  Lave 
made  a  wife  barter ;  they  have  given  their  gold  for 
papers  their  bread  fora  ribbon,  and  their  blood  for 
a  fong.  Heaven  preferve  us  from  the  phrenzv  ol 
flich  exchanges !  and  leave  Revolutions  for  the 
«  order  of  the  day,”  for  “  the  morning  of  reafon 
riling  upon  man”  j  in  France. 


II. , 

Such  are  the  confequences  of  the  French 
Revolutions  our  next  enquiry  is,  from  what 
have  thefe  evils  arifen  ?  They  may  be  attri- 

*  The  Convention  declares,  in  the  name  of  the  French  nation, 
that  they  will  grant  affiftance  to  all  people  that  wifh  to  recover 
their  liberty,  and  charges  the  executive  pow^r  with  giving  the 
neceffary  orders  to  the  generals  for  giving  fuccour  to  Inch  people, 
Nov.  19.  ordered  to  be  printed  in  all  languages. 

+  Paine. 
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buted  to  three  prominent  features  in  the  new  fyderr* 
of  their  foi-difant  philofophers.— -1.  Perfonal  Re- 
prefentation. — 2.  The  Rights  of  Man. — 3.  Equa¬ 
lity.  >  *  *  '  .  '  [If.  -J*  V  ' 

If  there  is  any  one  circumdance  to  which  all 
the  horrors  that  have  paffed  in  France  may  be 
more  properly  attributed  than  to  any  other,  it  is 
the  double  reprefentation  given  to  the  tiers  etat  by 
Mr.  Neckar,  direbUy  contrary  to  every  refpebtable 
authority.  The  preponderancy  of  the  people 
within  the  walls,  united  with  the  ipirit  of  revolt 
without,  was  manifed  in  a  moment  ;  the  court  di¬ 
vided;  and  the  King,  confcientious  and  honed;  thefe 
were  not  arms  to  meet  the  prefiure  of  the  moment. 
The  mob  triumphed ;  and  all  the  world  knows 
what  folio  wed.  If  a  tree  is  to  be  judged  by  its 
fruits,  we  may  fairly  afTert,  that  perlonal  reprefen¬ 
tation,  which  gives  to  the  lowed  of  the  people  a 
direbt  influence  in  the  government,  mud  lead  in  a 
great  empire  and  a  great  capital  to  abfolute  anar¬ 
chy,  fuch  as  has  ruined  France. 

c',  1  | 

In  any  reprefentative  government,  if  perfons 
only  are  reprefented, — -that  is  to  fay,  if  a  man 
without  a  {hilling  deputes  equally  with  another  who 
has  property,  and  if  men  in  the  former  fituation 
are  ten  times  more  numerous  than  thofe  in  the 
latter ;  and  if  the  reprefentatives  fo  chofen,  fit  for 

;  fo 
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f0  ffiort  a  time  as  to  vote  truly  the  wills  of  their 
conftituents,  it  follows,  by  direct  confequence,  that 
all  the  property  of  the  fociety  is  at  the  mercy  of 
thofe  who  poflefs  nothing ;  and  could  theory  have 
blundered  fo  ftupidly  as  to  fuppofe  fur  a  moment, 
that  attack  and  plunder  would  not  follow  power  in 
fuch  hands ;  let  it  recur  to  France  for  fafi3  to 
prove  what  reafon  ought  to  have  forefeen. 

The  abitracl  Rights  of  Man,  mod  prepoderous 
of  all  ideas,  which  in  fad  have  no  'political  exif- 
tence  whatever,  have  efFeded  all  the  mifchief 
fince  thofe  rights,  which  cannot  be  exerted,  or 
become  efficient  without  the  dedrudion  of  other 
rights,  and  the  rights  of  other  men,  equally 
admitted  are  palpably  vifionary — the  children  of 
playful  brains — but  impoffible  in  pradice.  But 
the  French  had  thefe  dreams  ;  they  imagined  that 
perfonal  reprefentation  would  recognize  and  fecure 
fuch  rights,  and  they  edahliffied  their  government 
accordingly : — they  ridiculed  the  conftitution  of 
England  for  depending  on  a  balance  of  powers ;  in 
which  a  corporation  of  ariftocracy  has  a  negative 
on  the  Rights  of  Man ;  and  wove  a  web  ot  theory 
from  the  phantafy  of  their  brains,  to  fecure  thofe 
rights  from  all  controul. 

Is  this  cafe  in  point  ?  Is  this  a  great  political 
experiment  on  perfonal  reprefentation  l 
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Let  the  works  of  Mr.  Mackintosh*  Mr.  Chrifcic, 
and  many  other  able  writers*  who  have  printed 
warm  panegyrics  on  the  French  conftitution,  an- 
fwer  this  queftion.  They  have  anfwered  it  deci- 
fively  i  for  the  faults  found,  if  any,  are  that  the  re¬ 
prefen  ration  was  not  perfonal  enough ;  the  refult 
has  fliewn  it  Jo  perfonal,  as  to  have  annihilated 
property ;  this  part  of  the  queftion  therefore  is 
decided  as  foon  as  propofed. 

There  is  a  party  in  this  kingdom  who  call  loudly 
for  a  reform  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  people, 
and  who  would  have  fuch  reformation  give  a  right 
of  ele£tion  indifcriminately  to  all  mankind :  I  am 
myfelf  in  the  number  of  thofe  who  wifh  a  reform, 
but  not  of  fuch  a  complexion,  nor  at  a  moment 
like  this ;  I  wifh  the  middle  claflfes  of  landed  pro¬ 
perty  better  reprefented ;  I  wifh  a  new  member  for 
every  county,  ele&ed  by  men  who  poflefs  not  lefs 
than  an  hundred  a  year  in  land,  and  not  more  than 
a  thoufand;  and  an  equal  number  of  members  de¬ 
duced  from  the  mod  objedionable  boroughs.  But 
I  would  live  at  Conftantinople  rather  than  at  Brad- 
field,  if  the  wild  and  prepofterous  propositions 
founded  on  the  Rights  of  Man,  were  to  become  ef- 
fe&ive  in  this  kingdom.  In  other  words,  I  have 
property ;  and  I  do  not  choofe  to  live  where  the 
firft  beggar  I  met  may,  the  fabre  in  one  hand,  and 

Rights 
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\  V  -  • 

Rights  cf  Man  in  the  other,  demand  a  fhare  of 
that  which  a  good  government  tells  me  is  my 

vwn. 

The  fa &  is,  that  the  French  conftitution  was 
founded  abjolutely  on  perfonal  reprefentation.  By 
the  letter  of  the  law,  certain  perfons  were  excluded, 
but  by  collateral  parts  of  the  fame  fyftem,  the  mob 
was  armed;  and  the  authors  of  the  Revolution 
might  not  perhaps  forefee  the  event,  that  ele&ions 
made  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  would  be  at  the 
power  of  the  bayonet.  Examine  not  the  letter  of  a 
vifionarv  code,  but  experiment,  in  the  hiftory  of 
Paris,  Marfeilles,  &c.  from  the  firft  moment  of 
the  troubles. 

That  many  who  wifh  the  reform,  on  popular 
principles,  of  that  parliament ;  under  the  aufpices 
of  which  we  v_njoy  the  fecurity  which  makes  us 
every  hour  (of  anarchy  in  France)  the  objedt  of 
the  envy  of  other  nations — that  many  who  wifb 
this  reform,  do  it  on  meritorious  motives,  I  have 
not  a  doubt: — they  think,  on  theory,  that  per¬ 
fonal  reprefentation  may  be  confident  with  the 
fecurity  of  property;  much  as  they  are  deceived  m 
this  idea,  yet  their  error  was  once  refpedtable  *.  T hey 

fay 

*  Of  fuch  men,  confided  many  of  the  Condiment  AfTembly  in 
France ;  but  the  abfolute  folly  of  the  idea  is  now  a  matter  of  ex¬ 
periment  : 
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fay  to  themfelves,  fo  far  I  would  go  and  no  far¬ 
ther  *  5  but  they  forget,  that  by  going  fo  far  they 

have 

periment :  that  alTembly  made  the  trial.  They  formed  a  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  the  foundation  they  built  upon 
was  fo  flippery,  that  the  whole  edifice  has  tumbled  about  their  ears 
in  a  fingleyear.  I  hardly  know  any  thing  more  naufeous  than  the 
converfation  one  now  and  then  hears  at  prefent  on  thofe  fine 
theories,  delivered  pretty  much  in  the  fame  accents  as  a  twelve¬ 
month  ago,  when  the  Conftituent  Aifembly  was  as  much  praifed  as 
it  is  now  condemned ;  fuch  men  forget  that  it  is  theory  no  longer  : 
it  is  now  faCiandhiftory ;  the  experiment  was  made ;  we  have  feei* 
the  refult;  it  failed  totally  and  completely;  in  the  name  of  common 
fenfe,  let  us,  as  farmers,  regard  experience  only  ;  and  when  thefe 
eternal  theories  Hill  recur  to  new  vifions  of  their  heated  brains,  let 
us  reply,  the  thing  is  tried;  that  method  of  drilling  has  been  experi¬ 
mented  and  found  good  for  nothing  ;  the  crop  did  not  anfuoer ;  the 
principles  of  farming  are  the  principles  of  government;  when  you 
have  experiment  for  your  guide,  will  you  refort  t®  theory  ?  When 
experiment  has  damned  half  a  dozen  theories  from  the  fame  quar¬ 
ter,  will  you  ftili  liften  to  new  fancies,  and  go  to  work  again,  be- 
caufe  the  fame  men  tell  you  they  have  new  imaginations  for  your 
employment  ?  The  leading  conclufion,  deducible  from  the  French 
experiment,  and  written  in  characters,  which  he  that  runs  may 
read,  is  this,  if  persons  are  represented,  property  is 
destroyed.  We  know  then  what  to  think  of  fhe  propofaU 
for  reform  hitherto  made  in  this  kingdom. 

*  The  firft  leaders  in  the  Revolution  faid  this,  and  they  now 
feel  the  confequence.  Neckar,  who  gave  the  double  tiers ,  banifh- 
ed  with  the  lofs  of  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds ;  Sieyes  wh<j 
faid  le  tiers  ejl  tout  in  difgrace  ;  and  Barnave,  who  afked  if  the 
frit  blood  fpilled  was  fo  pure,  in  a  dungeon;  le  beau  jour  of 
Bailly  fliines  at  prefent  in  a  garret  at  London ;  La  Fayett?  feels 
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have  given  the  power  from  their  hands,  by  which 
alone  others  are  prevented  from  pufhing  matters  a 
little  further;  and  that  thefe  again  are  impelled 
bv  a  third  fet,  who  drive  at  the  Rights  of  Man, 
and  pulling  down  all  that  exifls  at  prefent,  with  the 
temple  of  Dagon,  by  the  Sampfon  of  the  mob. 
However  refpedtable,  well-meaning,  but  wrong¬ 
headed,  men  may  be  for  their  motives,  let  it  not 
be  imagined  for  a  moment  that  there  is  any  thing 
refpe&able  in  the  levellers,  your  fellows  of  the 
Rights  of  Man,  whofe  principles  are  not  a  jot 
better  than  thofe  of  highwaymen  and  houle-break- 
crs  $  for  the  objcdt  of  both  is  equalizing 'property. 

Mr.  Wyvil,  in  his  late  pamphlet,  talks  of  tem¬ 
perate  reformation ,  and  of  pointing  the  zeal  of  ths 
people  to  a  moderate  cor  rediion  of  grievances,  (p.  89.) 
As  if  it  was  poflible,  after  roufing,  by  inflammatory 
publications,  the  mobifh  fpirit,  that  you  could 
draw  the  line  of  moderation ,  beyond  which  the  po¬ 
pulace  fhould  not  pafs  !  Y ou  want  to  correct 
grievances  by  means  of  the  people  ;  who,  with 
power  to  effedt  the  purpofe,  mud:  have  power  to  do 
much  more.  If  they  have  that  power,  will  they 
life  it  ?  Go  to  Paris  for  the  anfwer. 

iii  the  prifon  of  Wezel,  that  infurre&ion  is  not  la  plus  faint  des 
devoirs ;  and  had  Mirabeau  been  now  alive,  his  head  would  have 
been  on  a  pike.  See  thefe  changes  admirably  touched  in  various 
paffages  of  La  Dcrniert  Tableau  de  Paris ,  par  M,  Peltier. 
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But  that  fomething  more  than  temperate  and 
moderate  reform  is  really  the  object,  we  have  an 
undoubted  proof,  in  a  work  publifhed  the  other 
day,  by  one  of  the  heads  of  the  reforming 
party,  who  praifes  the  French  Revolution  as  not 
the  reformation  of  a  government,  but  its  utter 
deftruffion  (its  dijfolution,  in  the  author's  own 
Words);  and  erecting  in  ics  room  that  which 
proved,  fo  foon  after  the  author  dated  his  letter; 
and  before  he  publifhed  it,  a  monster  ;  and  is 
now  the  bloodied  and  mod  detedable  tyranny  that 
has  blotted  the  annals  of  modern  Europe. 

Power  in  the  hands  of  the  'people,  by  means  of 
perfonal  reprefentation,  has  ruined  France.  And 
the  quedion  in  England  is,  whether  the  farmers 
and  land  proprietors  (hail  preferve  their  property 
fecure,  by  one  and  all  confidering  the  fydem  with 
the  horror  it  merits ;  or  fhall,  by  doubt  and  hed~ 
ration,  unite  with  the  enemies  of  public  peace,  and 
hazard  all  that  we  podefs  at  prefent. 


I  cannot  well  underdand  on  what  principles  re¬ 
publicans  and  friends  of  liberty,  can  now  give  their 
approbation  to  this  eventful  Revolution!  To  be 
confident  with,  their  own  do&rines,  they  ought 
to  hold  the  adlors,  on  the*  theatre  of  French  af¬ 
fairs,  as  the  mod  fatal  enemies  to  human  liberty 
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the  world  has  ever  feen  :  they  have  not  only  (hewn 
mankind  in  a  new  and  hideous  afpeft  of  ingratitude, 
paid  all  example,  but  they  have  proved  that  liberty, 
in  the  abftradl:  and  in  theory,  is  unfit  for  the  mafs 
of  mankind,  and  even  pernicious  to  their  interefts, 
and  the  intereft  of  pra&ical  freedom.  They  have 
given  a  lefion  of  tyranny  to  all  the  governments  of 
the  world ;  they  have  given  a  panegyric  on  the  per¬ 
petuity  of  political  darknefs,  and  on  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  political  ignorance* 

Perfonal  reprefentation  in  cities  mu  ft  be  apt  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  few  of  the  moft  daring, 
reftlefs,  and  profligate  of  the  mob  :  of  this,  we 
have  an  inftance,  ftrangely  remarkable,  in  the  cafe 
of  Paris  j  in  that  city  there  are  about  150,000 
voters,  yet  the  number  who  have  been  brought  to 
poll  have  varied  from  9000  to  12000 ;  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  evident  that  the  mafs  of  the  inhabitants,  find¬ 
ing  they  could  not  vote  freely  and  in  fafety,  would 
not  vote  at  all.  What  a  fatire  is  this  on  the  uni- 
verfal  fuffrage  of  the  mob,  who  regulate  the  right 
of  their  neighbours  voting,  as  they  diftribute  juf- 
tice — by  the  pike  1  cc  Materials  fit  for  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  government,”  fays  Paine,  cc  may  be  found 
in  every  town.”  He  certainly  means  the  pike, 
for  that  is  the  chief  material  in  the  new  fyftem. 

“  It 
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-si 

Cf  It  is  well  known”  fays  the  deputation  of 
Finiftere,  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  cc  that  the 
felt  Ions  of  Paris  ave  held  by  at  moft  fifty  individuals , 
to  whom  all  cede  with  a  facility  perfectly  incredible  ; 
aftonijhed  at  finch  a  general  defer  t  ion  $  we  have  been 
careful  to  enquire  the  caufie ,  and  have  been  afifuredy 
that  the  only  reafion  is>  that  none  had  the  power  of 
freely  expr  effing  their  opinion  without  running  the 
great  eft  danger  :  We  are  ftoocked  to  think  of  fiuch  d 
popular  defipQtifim  *.  If  perfonal  reprefentation  has^ 
in  the  fhort  period  of  four  years,  given  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  France  into  the  hands  of  the  mob — 
with  two  legislative  bodies  in  fucceffion  moft  com- 
pleatly  devoid  of  property  ;  and,  if  the  conf.  queried 
has  been  the  deftru&ion  of  property,  and  delivery 
of  its  poffeftors,  to  be  butchered  or  banifhed,  we 
are  furely  juftified  in  afierting  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  OF  PERSONAL  REPRESENTATION  HAS  BEEN 
MADE  AND  TOTALLY  FAILED  f. 

The 

*  Monit.  Dec.  26 . 

+  The  Jacobins  boaft  the  government  of  America,  too  foofi 
to  have  experiment  for  their  fupport,  all  countries  fully  fettled 
jnuft  have  a  numerous  and  indigent  poor:  America  with  im- 
menfe  defarts  of  fertile  land  at  command,  has  no  indigent  poor 
to  govern  :  Ihe  is,  therefore,  exempt  from  the  gteat  difficulty  of 
all  government — but  the  time  will  come  when  Ihe  is  no  longer 
free  from  its  preflure-r-when  fhe  has  a  numerous  and  indigerft 
poor,  poifoned  or  enlightened  by  a  licentious  prefs,  it  will 
then  be  found  whether  her  fyftem  is  fo  perfect;  as  fome  pre«» 

tench 
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II. 

The  Rights  of  Man  were  the  next  pillar  of  the 
French  fyftem,  and  proved,  in  this  eventful  ex¬ 
periment,  as  vifionary  and  mifchievous  as  perfonal 
reprefentation.  The  conftitution  was  built  on  a 
declaration  of  thefe  rights ;  and,  as  if  every  para- 

♦end.  "  The  truth  is,”  lays  Dr.  Wilfon,  (t  that  in  our  go¬ 
vernments  the  fupreme,  abfolute,  and  uncontroulable  power 
remains  in  the  people,  as  our  conftitutions  are  fuperior  to  our 
legiflature ;  fo  the  people  are  fuperior  to  our  conftitutions.  In¬ 
deed*  the  fuperiority  in  this  laft  inftance  is  much  greater ;  for  the 
people  poffefs  over  our  conftitutions,  controul  in  aft  as  well  as 
in  right,”  Commentaries  on  the  American  Confutations.  So  able 
a  writer,  doubtlefs,  is  not  miftaken  in  this ;  but  if  the  faft  is 
true,  anarchy  and  confufion,  and  the  concomitant  deftruftion  of 
property,  will  inevitably  be  the  fate  of  that  country,  when  indi¬ 
gence  is  found  in  the  mafs  of  her  people.  If  they  are  in  truth 
paramount,  they  will  pafs  laws  for  their  own  relief,  and  how  is 
that  to  be  effefted  without  attacking  properties  that  will  not 
want  the  epithets  of  unneceffary,  luxurious,  or  ariftocratic,  for  a 
pretence.  To  fuppofe  that  the  mob  will  poffefs  the  fovereignt 
authority  in  ail  as  well  as  in  right,  and  remain  hungry,  is  a 
farce — and  worthy  only  of  the  theories  with  which  we  have  been 
mufed ;  and  who  has  inftrufted  us  clearly  in  the  importance  of 
fuch  a  charafter,  as  General  Walhington  keeping  heterogeneous 
parts  to  one  common  center. 

•  E 
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graph  of  the  code  had  been  formed  only  to  be 
broken,  pra&ice  has  torn  the  whole  into  fritters, 
or  trampled  it  under  feet,  with  a  contempt  it  never 
experienced  in  any  other  country.  So  that  a  man 
would  go  much  readier  to  Conflantinople  than  to 
Paris,  for  the  exercife.  Its  commentator  calls  out 
for  anfwers  to  his  performance. — The  French  Re¬ 
volution  is  an  anfwer  round  and  complete  $  there  is 
not  a  page  it  does  not  reply  to — there  is  not  a  po¬ 
rtion  it  does  not  damn :  and  the  author  has  the 
daily  mortification  to  fee  his  marvellous  efforts  fur- 
pafied  by  his  colleagues  in  the  legiflative  banditti, 
who  arrive  at  the  fame  end  by  a  fhorter  road;  by 
engraving  the  Rights  of  Man,  with  poniards,  dipt 
in  the  belt  blood  in  France. 

When  that  prince  of  incendiaries,  reviewing  a 
train  of  his  projedts,  afks,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
after  each,  would  not  this  he  a  good  thing  ?  This 
Jurely  would  he  a  good  thing  l  In  like  manner,  take 
the  French  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and 
there  is  hardly  an  article  to  be  found,  to  which  the 
fame  writer  and  an  hundred  others,  would  not  an¬ 
nex  the  fame  queftion,  is  not  this  good  ?  Can  you 
deny  this  ?  But  concentrating  the  rays  of  right  into 
one  focus,  and  giving  it  in  a  declaration  to  the 
people  as  the  imprefcriptible  right  of  man — the, 
right  of  refiftance  againft  oppreflion  became  the 
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power  to  opprefs  j  the  rightto  liberty  crammed  every 
prifon  on  fufpicion ;  the  right  to  fecurity  fixed  it  at 
the  point  of  the  pike ;  the  right  to  property  was 
the  fignal  of  plunder;  and  the  right  to  life  became 
the  power  to  cut  throats.  ARE  THESE  GOOD 
THINGS  ?  If  declarations  of  right  and  govern¬ 
ments,  founded  on  them  are  really  good,  the  refult 
mud  be  good  alfo.  But  thefe  are  the  good  things  in 
pradice,  that  flow  in  a  dired  line  from  the  good 
things  of  French  theory. 

The  madnefs  of  transferring  fuch  rights  to  Bri¬ 
tain  belongs  to  the  mechanics  and  labourers  at 
Stockport*,— who,  complaining  that  the  ufeful  fci- 
cnee  of  politics  is  negletted >  aflfemble  to  diffufe  it ; 
they  refolve  that  all  men  are  born  equal  in  their 
rights*  that  the  fovereignty  of  every  nation  ought 
to  be  invefted  in  the  people  as  their  birth-right ; 
-  who  have  the  chief  right  to  pofiefs  all  that  labour 
produces :  and  it  is  a  very  curious  circumftance 
in  thefe  refolutions,  that  though  they  refolve  that 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs  ought  to  be  inviolable*  yet 
do  they  not  give  one  atom  of  a  refolution,  that  any 
man  has  a  right  to  property,  except  the  right  of 
the  mechanic  and  the  labourer  to  all  that  labour 
produces,  Thefe  are  refolutions  perfedly  congenial 

*  Manchefter  Herald,  Sept.  i. 
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in  their  purview,  to  that  degree  of  fecurity  to  property 
which  the  revolution  produced  in  France.  Thefe 
labourers  and  mechanics  may  tell  us  that  they  deteft 
riots  \ \  but  as  they  are  fo  deep  in  the  Jcience  of  po¬ 
litics,  they  ought  to  know  that  their  objed  and 
their  refolutions  tend  pointedly  and  diredly  to  the 
utter  ruin  and  deftrudion  of  all  government,  peace, 
and  fecurity  of  either  life  or  property.  So  alfo  in 
the  refolutions  of  a  fimilar  fociety  at  Derby,  *  they 
fpeak  of  temperate  and  honeft  dijcujfions ,  and  call  on 
other  focieties  to  ad  with  unanimity  and  firmnejsy 
until  the  people  he  too  wife  to  he  impojed  upon  ;  and 
their  influence  in  the  government  he  commenfurate 
with  their  dignity  and  importance .  Can  any  perfon, 
warm  from  the  recital  of  the  horrors  committed  by 
the  cc  fwinifh  multitude”  in  France—  by  the  moft 
enlightened  of  all  the  rfiobs  of  France — who  have 
moft  ftudied  the  Jcience  of  politics ,  and  moft  fre¬ 
quented  focieties  fimilar  to  thefe — can  any  man  of 
property,  acquainted  with  thefe  abominations- — read 
fuch  refolution  without  indignation  ?  Temperate 
and  honefl  dijcujfions  l  Why  the  difeuflions  of  the 
Jacobins  were  doubtlefs  once  temperate;  their  ho- 
nefty  is  another  queftion.  But  let  us  not  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  fmooth  words  at  the  outfet.  Thefe  men 
demand  that  which  they  cannot  have  without 

*  Manchefter  Herald,  Aug,  18. 
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„  \ 

pofifefling  the  power  of  feizing  our  property  and 

cutting  our  throats — they  afibci ate  and  combine,  in 
order  to  attain  their  end.  T o  fupprefs  at  once,  by 
vigorous  and  decifive  meafures,  fuch  hot-beds'  of 
fedition  and  plunder,  is  the  firft  duty  of  parliament; 
refolutions  lefs  offenfive  than  thefe  began  the  bu- 
finefs  in  France;  we  have  feen  the  event.  Tempe¬ 
rate  refolutions  were  the  theory;  plunder,  rapine, 
and  murder  the  practice. 

Give  us  our  rights ,  is  an  expreflion  which  has 
been  ufed  with  Singular  emphafis;  the  reply  once 
proper,  was  an  abftrad  reafoning  on  the  nature  of 
thofe  rights :  we  have  now  fomething  much  Surer 
to  diredt  our  judgments  ;  and  can  anfwer  with 
ftricl  reference  to  the  fads  that  govern  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “you  have  your  rights;  you  are  in  pof- 
feffion  of  every  right  that  is  confident  with  Safety 
to  the  life  and  property  of  others — to  give  you 
more  will  endanger  both,— to  give  you  much  more 
will  infallibly  deftroy  them,  and  eventually  your- 
felves.  You  have,  therefore,  all  your  rights,  for 
you  have  all  that  are  confident  with  your  happi- 
nels >  and  thofe  who  afTociate  to  gain  more,  Seek, 
by  means  which  they  know  to  be  the  high  road 
to  confufion,  to  Seize  what  is  not  their  right,  at 
the  expence  of  crimes  Similar  to  thofe  that  have 
^eftroyed  the  firft  kingdom  of  the  world. 
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It  is  common  to  hear  it  aflerted  in  France,  that  the 
fuin  of  the  conftitution,  eftabliftied  on  the  Rights  of 
Man,  was  owing  only  to  th e  perfidy  of  the  court,  and 
not  to  thofe  Rights ,  which  is  a  wretched  fophiftry  ; 
thefe  men  do  not  perceive  that  that  perfidy  was  a 
part  of  the  conftitution  which  include  a  court;  if 
courts  can  be  perfidious,  you  are  to  fuppofe  they 
will  be  fo ;  and  if  you  have  not  fo  provided  as  to 
turn  that  perfidy  to  the  benefit  of  the  people,  you 
confefs  at  once  that  your  conftitution  is  vifionary, 
and  if  you  muft  deftroy  it,  the  experiment 
failed.  The  fecond  experiment,  which  is  now 
in  execution,- fails  equally;  for  there  is  no  provi- 
fion  whatever  to  fecure  to  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  people  the  obedience  of  the  people;  and  we 
accordingly  find,  that  all  is  anarchy,  on  their  own 
jacobin  authority ;  in  the  firft  experiment  there 
was  no  fecurity  againft  the  perfidy  of  a  court ;  and 
in  the  fecond,  none  againft  the  violence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  to  get  rid  of  one  evil  they  plunge  into  another, 
till,  in  the  accumulation  of  oppofite  mifchiefs,  there 
is  no  better  relief  than  Marat’s  grand  fpecific 
of  cutting  ofiT  1 50,000  heads.  In  this  argument,  I 
take  the  jacobin  ground  of  fuppofing  the  court 
perfidious ;  which  is  an  impudent  lye,  for  a  pri- 
foner,  deprived  of  his  rights,  cannot  be  perfidious. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  faid  the  prefent  experiment  is 
not  finished,  and  that  when  a  better  executive 
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power  is  eftabliilied,  things  will  go  well;  but  this  is 
abfolutely  inadmifiible ;  for  the  whole  force  and  co¬ 
lour  of  Jacobin  argument  in  England  is,  that  the 
legiflative  power  is  too  weak,  and  the  executive  too 
ftrong ;  and  that  the  remedy  of  this  evil  is  to  let 
the  Commons  be  really  the  reprefentative  of  the 
people  :  Now  this  is  the  cafe  in  France — and  what 
is  the  evil  ?  Why,  precifely,  that  the  people  will  not 
obey  the  men  chofen  by  themfelves ; — they  do  not 
love  the  Convention  enough  to  have  confidence 
in  it ;  this  is  an  incurable  evil,  which  no  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  executive  can  affed ;  it  ftrikes  at  the 
heart  of  perfonal  reprefentation — the  mob  elects, 
and  the  mob  does  not  know  how  to  chufe,  and  Hill 
left  to  obey. 


III. 


As  to  equality,  the  latl  fupport  of  the  French 
fyftem,  it  is  too  farfical  and  ridiculous  to  merit  a 
ferious  obfervation, — it  is  worthy  only  of  Monfieur 
Egalite !  who  has  wafted  three  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  a  year,  in  order  to  Hand  cn  record  the  firfh 
#)0l  in  Europe,  and  to  give  the  better  part  of  his 
countrymen  cccafion  to  call  that  aflumption  great 
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impudence ;  for  he  who  was  below  all,  could  be 
equal  to  none.  A  genius,  who  facrificed  the  firft 
property  of  any  fubjedt  in  Europe,  and  the  name 

of  Bourbon,  to  become  the  fubjedt  of  debate  in 

. 

an  affembly  of  taylors,  ftay-makers,  barbers  and 
butchers,  whether  he  fhould  not  be  banifhed 
from  that  country  which  he  had  difgraced  by  his 
crimes  ! 

'  \  . 

The  equal  right  of  all  citizens  to  equal  laws, 
was  declared  in  the  firft  conftitution  ;  the  new 
equality  of  the  Convention,  therefore,  means  fome- 
thing  more.  Equality  of  right  to  equal  juftice,— 
that  in  the  law  all  are  equal  ^ — -this  equality  was  de¬ 
creed  by  the  Conftituent  Aflembly,  and  clearly 
afeertained  to  be  the  law  of  the  land  \  the  new  decla¬ 
ration  of  equality  mu  ft  therefore  mean  fomething 
more,  or  it  meant  nothing ;  if  equality  of  rights  were 
only  in  contemplation,  why  call  the  year  1792  the 
firft  year  of  equality  ?  the  fourth  of  liberty  and  firft 
of  equality  ?  A  clearer  proof  cannot  be  defired, 
that  the  equality  of  1792  was  not  the  equality  of 
1789;  let  the  writers  and  fpeakers  who  aflert  the 
term  in  the  two  points  to  mean  the  fame  thing, 
reconcile  the  abfurdity  if  they  are  able.  To  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  common  underftanding,  property  was 
glanced  at  5— -that  the  French  populace  fo  under- 
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flood  it,  there  is  abundant  proof  indeed,  for  pro¬ 
portions  were  immediately  made  for  the  equal  di- 
vifion  of  wealth,  and  received  in  a  manner 
that  left  no  doubt  of  the  meafure  being  perfectly 
to  their  tafte;  and  thefe  propofitions  have  been 
carried  into  execution  much  more  than  commonly 
admitted  in  England.  The  peafantry  paying  no 
taxes,  while  they  force  their  richer  neighbours  to 
pay  to  the  laft  fhilling,  is  diredtly  in  point  ? 

But  the  curfe  of  thefe  principles  of  equality  is, 
that  they  never  can  allow  tranquility  to  be  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  a  people ;  fuppofing  it  poflible  for  a 
country,  infefted  with  fuch  dodtrines,  to  be  well 
governed,  fuch  good  government  will  infallibly 
generate  wealth  and  inequality ;  and  by  confequence 
the  necefftty  of  new  civil  wars  and  confufion  to  re- 
llore  the  equality  which  would  for  ever  tend  to  va¬ 
riation  ;  thus,  under  fuch  fine  fpun  principles, 
peace  could  never  inhabit ;  tranquility  would  be 
banifhed,  even  by  the  merits,  fuppofing  there  were 
any,  of  the  fyftem  j  and  new  arrangements  of  prc- 
perty  would  be  periodically  to  make,  at  the  caprice 
and  tyranny  of  thofe  who,  pofleffing  nothing,  would 
look  to  confufion  as  their  fupport,  and  to  anarchy 
£s  their  birth- right. 
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t  V 

Such  have  been  the  three  leading  principles  of 
the  French  Revolution  $  perfonal  reprefentation, 
the  rights  of  man  and  equality ;  and  the  queftion 
for  us  to  decide  upon  (a  greater  queftion  never  was 
before  a  nation,)  is  this :  Shall  we  imitate  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  France,  and  by  tampering  with  that  Con- 
ftitution  to  which  we  owe  all  our  profperity,  ha¬ 
zard  fo  immenfe  a  (take  of  happinefs  ?  There  are 
men  to  be  found  who  demand  this,  and  even  fo- 
deties  aftfociated  to  enforce 

Reform. 

As  the  queftion  has  been  difcufled  to  fatiety,  the 
obfervations  that  follow  fhall  be  brief : — It  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  the  expreftion  of  reftoring  the 
Conftitution  to  its  original  'purity . — Two  words  on 
this  purity  will  not  be  entirely  mifplaced.  This  is 
an  expreftion  we  often  meet  with  in  the  writings  and 
fpeeches  of  men,  who  apparently  are  not  very  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of  reprefentation 
in  former  periods.  It  tends  ftrongly  to  give  an 
idea  to  the  ignorant  and  unwary,  that  the  confti¬ 
tution  has  declined,  and  is  at  prefent  in  a  worfe 
ftate  for  the  liberty  of  the  people  than  it  was  in  for¬ 
mer  periods ;  and  that  the  evils  now  complained  of 
were  not  to  be  found  in  its  praftice  or  principles  at 
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times  alluded  to.  There  is  no  man  acquainted 
with  the  hiftory  of  England  who  does  not  know 
that  this  is  a  grofs  error,  and  that  the  circumftances 
now  moil  complained  of,  fuch  as  inequality  of  re- 
prefentation  and  burgage  tenures,  took  place  ages 
before  the  Revolution,  and  were  ettablifhed  before 
we  had  any  regular  conftitution  at  all.  Let  us 
throw  a  rapid  eye  over  a  few  infbmces,  which  will  be 
fufficient  to  fhew  that  there  never  was,  even  in 
idea,  fuch  a  principle  as  equal  reprefentation,  and 
that  as  to  the  pradtice,  no  reformer  has  yet  been 
able  to  (hew  its  exigence. 

Camden,  who  wrote  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
{peaking  of  Dunwich,  fays,  that  it  lies  in folitude  and 
dejolation.  Orford,  he  fays,  was  once  populous. 
At  Eye,  he  finds  nothing  but  the  ruhhijh  of  an  old 
monaftery,  and  the  ruins  of  a  cattle.  He  fays  of 
Caftle-Rifing,  it  is  ruinatedy  and  as  it  were  expiring 
for  age .  Yet  this  place  had  its  charter  to  fend 
members  the  latt  year  of  Philip  and  Mary ;  and 
Eye,  the  13th  of  Elizabeth.  This  looks  ver  y  little 
like  any  intention  to  give  places  of  confequerxe 
only  that  privilege.  Camelford,  in  Cornwall,  he 
fays,  is  a  little  village .  Lettwithiel  is  a  Utile  town , 
and  not  at  all  'populous.  St.  Germains,  he  calls  a 
fmall  village  of  nothing  hut  fifhtrmen' s  huts ,  yet  this 
charter  was  no  older  than  Elizabeth. 
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I  have  no  time,  tt  prefent,  to  iearch  for  the  flate 
of  many  boroughs  in  a  former  age,  but  thefe  in- 
ftances  are  fufiicient  to  fhew,  not  only  that  the 
conftitution  flood  in  this  relpecft  on  as  rotten  a 
foundation  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  at  prefent, 
but  that  charters  for  fending  members  to  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  were  a&ually  granted  to  places  of  n6 
kind  of  confideration.  To  what  period  then  are  we 
to  look  for  that  ideal  perfe6lion  in  this  part  of  the 
conftitution,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  it  at  pre¬ 
fent  ? 

Hiftorians  are  agreed  in  the  Parliament  of 
1265,  fummoned  by  a  ufurper,  being  the  origin 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons :  J  the  Earl  of  Leicef- 
ter  ordered  the  attendance  of  reprefentatives, 
from  fuch  places  only  as  he  thought  proper,  that 
is,  from  fuch  as  were  known  to  be  in  his  intereft ; 
and  it  is  now  unknown  whether  the  knights  of 
fhires  were  not  eledted  by  the  fheriffs.  The  legal 
monarchs  followed  this  example,  and  gave  t,he 
power  of  election  to  whatever  towns  they  thought 
proper,  and  ordered,  in  many  cafes,  in  whom  the 

right 

J  I  know  it  has  been  very  boldly  afferted,  that  fome  boroughs, 
particularly  St.  Alban’s,  fent  members  in  the  reign  of  King 
John— but  it  is  a  fuppojition ,  and  founded  on  the  implication  of 
a  fingle  word  :  It  is  a  grofs  error ;  Mr.  Hume’s  account  may  be 
fafely  relied  on.  As  to  the  old  Parliaments,  they  were  all 
ariftocratical. 
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*  right  of  eledion.  fhould  refide.  What  reforming 
writer  has  prefumed  to  ftiew  a  period  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  centuries  that  have  elapfedf  fince,  in  which 
there  ever  exifted,  for  one  moment,  an  equal  or 
a  perjonal  reprefentation  of  the  people?  What 
then  but  empty  factious  nonfenfe  is  meant 
by  the  original  purity  of  that  fyftem  which  was 
gradually  formed  in  times  of  ftorm  x)r  defpotifm  ; 
and  never  deferved  the  name  of  fettled  freedom  till 
the  Revolution.  I  fpeak  only  of  fads  3  as  to  the 
-principles  of  the  Conftitution  before  that  great  asra, 
they  are  juft  what  every  writer  pleafes  to  call  them; 
to  term  them  pure,  is  gratis  diffium  3  they  may  be 
pious  or  beautiful,  or  whatever  the  theory  pleafes  5 
it  is  not  theory  we  demand,  but  practice. 

The  fad  is,  that  the  prefent  conftitution  of 
England  was  gradually  extorted,  fword  in  hand, 
from  feudal  fovereigns  deriving  their  rights  from 
the  fword  of  a  conqueror:  Nobly  extorted  3  but 
deriving  from  no  other  right.  It  is  now  legally 
eftablifhed,  and  has  the  fandion  of  ages  to  give  it 
the  veneration  that,  with  wife  men,  belongs  to 
antient  eftablifhments  3  and  thofe  perfons  who  de¬ 
mand  the  conftitution  of  fome  preceding  age, 
(which  they  ought  to  demand,  when  they  fpeak  of  * 
purity ,  greater  than  that  of  the  prefent  age)  as  a 

fyftem 


fyftem  better  than  what  we  enjoy,  are  bound  to 
name  the  period,  when  the  liberty  of  the  fubje& 
was  in  theory  better  defined,  or  in  pra&ice  better 
protefted. 

There  is  indeed  a  period  to  which  our  reformers 
allude  with  fingukr  pleafure,  and  which  is  in  theif 
contemplation  oftener  than  they  name  it ; — the  re¬ 
public  in  the  middle  of  the  laft  century;  there 
was  the  purity  admired  by  fo  many ;  a  period,  that 
bore  fome  refemblance  to  the  prefent  in  France* 
The  parliament  which  met  in  1640,  are  termed 
by  a  female  hiftorian,  cc  Patriots,  whofe  number, 
virtues,  and  abilities,  wrere  greater  than  had  ever 
been  convened  in  any  age  or  country.”  If  fuch 
men  were  guilty  of  enormities  and  tyranny,  it 
mult  arife  from  the  fituation,  and  not  from  the 
peculiar  flrufhire  of  their  bofoms.  Two  words 
will  difpatch  their  adbions :  they  patted  a  triennial 
bill,  and  fat  themfelves  13  years.  They  quarrelled 
with  the  King  for  levying  200,000!.  a  year  ille¬ 
gally,  and  in  five  years  they  raifed,  by  their  own 
fingle  authority,  forty-  millions,  fully  equal  to 
one  hundred  millions  at  prefent. — They  were  ac- 
cufed  by  one  of  their  own  party  of  dividing 
300,0001.  among  their  own  members — An  accu«» 
fation  highly  probable,  when  it  is  upon  record, 
that  in  the  attettments  of  thofe  infinite  burthens 
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they  laid  on  the  people,  their  own  members  were 
exempted,  fo  as  to  be  taxed  only  by  one  another— 
They  inftituted  country  committees,  with  powee 
to  fine,  iequefter,  imprifon,  and  corporally  punifh. 
without  appeal,  and  without  law — They  put,  m 
imprimatur  on  the  prefs — and  they  abolifbed  the 
trial  by  jury  againfl  their  own  accufations— Tney 
prefied  men  into  their  armies,  and  then  paiTed  or¬ 
dinances  for  punifhing  them  if  they  ran  away— 
The  King  and  Parliament  newer  yet  clapped  an 
excife  on  bread,  flefli,  and  every  confumablc 
commodity  ;  but  the  Parliament  alone  did  it  with- 
out  compundion.  If  this  manual  of  tyranny  is 
good,  they  would  do  wifely  to  repeat  it.  The 
whole  ended,  as  might  have  been  forefeen,  in  a 
pure  defpotifm,  as  the  prefent  copy  of  it  will  do 
in  France. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  ferious  or  a  more  aw¬ 
ful  fubjed  for  Parliament  to  enter  upon,  than  that 
of  any  alterations  in  the  conftitution :  that  there 
could  not  be  a  better  one,  nobody  will  alfert  ;  it 
may  be  poffible,  that  a  nation  might  enjoy  the 
fame  blefiings  at  a  lefs  expence;  but  to  give  us  a 
change  under  the  name  of  an  improvement ,  is  a 
dangerous  experiment.  What  is  called  a  real  re- 
prefentation  of  the  people  (that  is,  an  equal  re- 
prefentationj  and  biennial  Parliaments,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  great  change ;  property  now  has  the 
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power  of  this  realm ;  and  under  fuch  a  change,  po¬ 
pulation  would  have  the  power ;  in  fome  govern¬ 
ments  of  America  this  is  the  cafe  $  but  America 
has  no  indigent  poor,  or  at  leafl  very  few,  arifing 
from  plenty  of  land;  thus  America  is  no  example  ap¬ 
plicable  to  us.  We  fee  very/xa£tly  in  France,  what 
Is  an  indigent  poor  poffefied  of  power.  So  great  a 
change  as  taking  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
from  property,  and  giving  it  to  population,  is  not 
reftpring  principles  of  purity,  but  eftablifhing  new 
ones,  an  abfolutely  untried  experiment  any  where  but 
in  France.  If  it  is  once  admitted  that  property  ought 
to  poffefs  the  power,  it  is  of  very  litttle  confequence 
whether  the  election  is  by  burgage  tenures  or  any 
other  mode,  as  the  men  of  the  greateft  property 
will  find  themfelves  in  the  houfe ;  and  as  to  the 
Crown,  Orford  and  Harwich  fhew  that  it  is  as  like¬ 
ly  to  lofe  a  borough  as  to  gain  one.  The  ques¬ 
tion,  however,  is  of  fuch  importance,  that  reafon- 
ing  ought  not  to  be  admitted;  the  fact  is,  that 
property  poffefies  the  preponderancy  of  power  at 
prefent  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  the  changes 
propofed,  all  tend  to  remove  it  from  property  to 
population ;  this  is  not  a  reftoration ,  but  an  abfo- 
lute  novelty . 

There  are  men  pretending  to  be  moderate,  who 
argue  for,  and  are  ready  to  declare  their  approba¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  the  Englilh  Conftitution,  as  fixed  in  King, 
Lords*,  and  Commons,  confidering  the  Commons 
as  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  and  they  con-* 
tend  that  as  the  Commons  do  purport  to  be  a 
reprefentation  of  the  people,  they  wilh  for  no 
other  alteration  in  the  government  than  to  make 
that  Houfe  really  that  which  it  purports  to  be. 
This  is  the  mod  rational  ground  that  any  reformer 
can  take,  becaufe  here  is  a  femblance  of  pro¬ 
priety.  Very  few  words  will  be  neceftary  to  fliew 
from  fatts  that  it  is  only  a  femblance, 

I  contend  in  reply,  that  it  is  mere  theory  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  purports  to  be 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  if  by  repre¬ 
fentation  is  meant  choice .  Being  once  chofen 
by  the  few,  they  reprefent  the  many.  They  pur¬ 
port  to  be  nothing  more  than  what  they  are :  and 
they  are  nothing  more  than  this  —  men  fitting 
in  a  fenate,  and  forming  a  third  branch  of  the 
legiflature,  chofen  by  certain  bodies,  who  by  the 
conftitution  have  the  privilege  of  electing  them. 
They  may  be  accurately  deferibed  without  ufing 
the  word,  or  referring  to  the  idea  of  repre¬ 
fentation.  To  call  them  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people,  is  a  very  inaccurate  mode  of  expreflion ; 
they  ought  never  to  be  called  by  any  other  name 
than  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  to  diftinguiihed 
them  from  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  If  they  were 
really  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people ,  they  might 
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in  theory  be  good,  or  better ;  but  they  would  be 
fomething  elfe  than  what  they  are ,  and  confequent- 
ly  different  from  that  which  has  rendered  us  a  great, 
a  free,  and  a  happy  nation. 

But  there  is  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  think  that 
they  were  ever  deemed  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people  $  certainly  not  the  Knights  for  the  40s. 
qualification  of  eledtors,  the  value  of  money  con- 
fidered,  was  nearer  40I.  of  prefent  money.  The 
notion  of  reprefentation  and  delegation  of  rights 
and  privileges  from  the  eledtors,  has  vitiated  and 
turned  to  confufion  fo  many  ideas  on  the  fubjedt, 
becaufe  writers  and  parliaments  themfelves,  to  fuit 
the  purpofes  of  a  moment,  have  thought  it  for  their 
intereft  to  be  efteemed  fomething  different  from 
what  they  really  are.  The  electors  of  members  of 
parliament  do  not  delegate  powers,  norentrufl  pri¬ 
vileges,  if,  by  delegation,  is  meant  the  transfer  of 
fomething  poffeffed  by  thofe  who  depute  ;  for  the 
electors  have  neither  thofe  powers  nor  thofe  pri¬ 
vileges,  and  therefore  cannot  delegate  them.  But 
the  members  when  eledted,  and  in  combination 
with  the  other  branches  of  the  legiflature,  affume, 
and  poffefs,  and  give  themfelves  fuch  powers  and 
privileges,  which  thofe  did  not  poffefs  who  fent 
them.  Hence,  then,  the  feptennial  adt  was  juft 
as  conftjtijtional  as  the  biennial. 

But 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  fuppofe  a  nation  in  any 
period  of  confufion  or  anarchy,  or  all  conftituted 
powers,  Ihould,  by  univerfal  confent  and  fuffrage, 
eleft  a  convention  or  parliament,  for  the  purpofe 
of  declaring  what  in  future  fhall  be  the  NatioHGl 
Will-,  here  you  have  palpably  all  the  ideas  of  re- 
prefentation  realized,  and  fuch  deputies  ought  to 
lpeak  the  dired  voice  of  the  people,  but  fuch  a 
republic  (for  it  could  be  nothing  elfe,)  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  as  diftindt  from  that  of  England  as  Algiers 
is :  and  our  Houfe  of  Commons  has  not  the  fmalleft 
refembiance  with  fuch  an  affembly  in  its  origin,  its 
progrefs,  or  its  functions.  It  is  not  neceffary  to 
characterife  fuch  a  government,  the  cafe  of  France 
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is  directly  in  point. 

If  the  Houfe  of  Commons  were  fuch  reprefen ta- 
tives ,  and  renewed  in  fhort  parliaments,  they 
would  be  guided  by  the  paffions,  folly,  and  mad- 
nefs  of  the  people  ;  we  fee  in  France  what  that  leads 
to :  at  prefent  they  are  guided  by  their  own  wif- 
dom.  But  they  are  corrupt  and  bribed .  If  they  are 
bribed  in  order  to  a ft  wifely,  it  is  an  argument  di¬ 
rectly  againft  you,  and  tends  to  prove  that  there  is 
fomething  on  the  verge  of  danger  in  all  numerous 
aflfemblies,  which,  if  not  controuled  by  preroga¬ 
tive  or  influence,  would  hazard  the  public  peace. 
We  knowr,  on  experience,  that  they  do  aft  wifely, 
for  nothing  but  a  wife  government  can  make  a  happy 
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people.  If  the  nature  of  fuch  an  aflembly  demands 
to  be  corrupted,  in  order  to  purfue  the  public  good, 
who  but  a  vifionary  can  wifh  to  remove  corruption  ? 
Government  would  certainly  have  been  carried  on 
cheaper  if  honefty  alone  had  induced  our  Houfe  of 
Commons  to  aft  as  it  is  faid  corruption  has  induced 
them ;  but  if  the  vices  of  mankind  can,  by  a  well- 
poifed  conftitution,  be  made  to  contribute  to  their 
good  government,  would  it  not  be  infanity  to 
change  the  fyftem,  and  imitate  the  French,  who  de¬ 
pend  only  on  their  virtues  ? 

Examine  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  whatever 
light  you  will,  and  it  will  be  found  to  poftefs  in  the 
power  of  the  purfe  fo  enormous  an  authority,  that 
the  other  branches  of  the  Jegiflature  are  abfolutely 
at  its  mercy :  What  prevents  it  from  fwallowing 
them  up  ?  Is  it  good  to  prevent  it  ?  Is  it  necelfary 
even  for  the  liberty  of  the  people  ?  If  it  is  necef- 
fary,  how  belt  done  ?  Would  the  bell  way  of  ef¬ 
fecting  it  be  popular  reprefentation  and  Ihort  par¬ 
liaments,  a  fyftem  in  which  all  corruption,  or  even, 
influence,  would  be  impofiible  ?  The  obvious  re¬ 
ply  finifhes  the  chain  of  reafoning  from  faft,  and 
proves  the  utter  abfurdity  of  fuch  propofitions.  But 
grant  for  a  moment  the  expedience  of  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  fuppofe  that  you  have  fuch  a  Houfe  of 
Commons,  on  what  will  you  then  depend  ?  On 
their  moderation  and  virtue  :  but  this  moderation 
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and  virtue  have  not  been  tried.  If  the  theory  of 
what  moderation  may  do,  and  the  fpeculation  or 
what  virtue  may  effect,  are  as  juft  grounds  to  build 
on  as  faff  and  experiment ;  in  fuch  cafe  I  am  ready 
to  agree,  that  we  may,  without  impropriety,  ex¬ 
change  the  pofitive  poffeffion  of  what  we  enjoy  at 
prefent,  for  the  hope  and  expectation  of  fomething 
better ;  and  to  fix  here,  you  have  only  to  prove 
that  theory  is  as  fatisfaff  ory  as  praffice.  To  which 
fine  enquiry  I  leave  you  as  one  fairly  on  a  par  with 
the  philofophy  of  France, 

Still  the  advocates  for  a  reform  return  to  the 
chare-e,  and  affert,  that  Parliament,  as  eleffed  at 
prefent,  does  not  fpeak  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
that  a  Houfe  of  Commons  ought  to  fpeak  that 
will.  The  argument  is  a  good  one  for  thofe  who 
relhfh  theory.  But  I  contend  on  the  contrary  line 
of  faff,  that  the  profperity  and  happinefs  we  have 
enjoyed  for  a  century,  and  never  fo  great  as  at  pre¬ 
fent,  is  owing  precifely  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
NOT  fpeaking  the  will  of  the  people  5  and  I  am 
founded  in  the  faff  fo  notorious  to  all  the  world, 
that  fuch  profperity  has  grown  to  its  prefent  height 
under  the  influence  of  a  Houfe  eleffed  not  by  per- 
funs,  but  by  property :  If  a  parliament  fpeaking 
therefore  the  voice  not  of  the  people,  has  made  us 
what  we  are,  and  if  National  Affemblies  fpeaking 
the  voice  of  the  people,  has  brought  France  to 
her  prefent  fituation,  I  have  a  double  experiment  to 
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fupport  me  in  the  affertion,  that  reforming  or 
changing  the  conftitution  of  our  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  fo  as  to  make  it  fpeak  fome  new  voice,  un¬ 
tried  in  this  kingdom,  would  be  a  procedure  on 
theory,  and  worthy  of  theories  only. 

If  corruption  and  influence  have  given  a  century 
of  happinefs  to  this  kingdom,  and  if  purity  and 
patriotilm  can  in  four  years  fo  completely  ruin  an 
empire,  as  they  have  ruined  our  neighbour,  I  beg 
for  one  that  the  vices  of  England  may  govern  me, 
and  by  no  means  the  virtues  of  France  3  the  vices 
of  our  government  have  wealth,  eafe,  and  profperity 
in  their  train ;  the  virtues  of  theirs  operating  by 
equal  reprefentation,  biennial  elections,  and  uncor¬ 
rupt  majorities,  have  brought  with  them  blood- 
fhed,  anarchy,  and  ruin.  The  contraft  carries  de- 
cifion  in  the  front. 

A  word,  however,  might  be  faid  on  the  point  of 
perfonal  reprefentation  rendering  the  real  will  of 
the  people  fupreme.  The  futility  of  the  idea  is 
demonftrated  in  the  condud  of  the  Afifemblies  fo 
chofen  in  France;  their  firft  merit  on  Jacobin 
principles  is  that  of  fpeaking  the  fovereign  will  of 
the  people,  by  which  expreffion  is  always  under- 
frood  the  majority  :  But  fo  truly  abominable  is  this 
fyflem  of  government,  that  there  has  not  been  a 
Angle  inftance  of  great  and  marked  importance,  in 
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which  the  minority,  and  commonly  a  very  fmall 
minority,  has  not,  by  means  of  terror,  carried  all 
before  them.  The  Conftituent  Affembly  aCted, 
from  the  beginning,  in  direCt  defiance  of  their 
cahiers,  which  were  the  inftruCtions  given  them  by 
their  ccnftituents ;  and  they  did  this  with  a  mob 
raging  at  their  doors,  in  their  gallery,  and  even  on 
their  benches  and  in  the  chair  of  their  prefident. 
The  National  Affembly  afted  equally  under  the 
dominion  of  the  pikes  of  Paris,  witnels  that 
memorable  vote  confecrated  to  eternal  infamy, 
when  aSo  voices  having  driven,  by  menaces  and 
blood,  and  maffacre,  the  majority  to  abfence  or 
filence,  dethroned  the  King,  and  abolilhed  the 
conftitution,  which  all  France  had  fworn  to  live 
and  die  with.  The  Convention,  which  has  affem- 
bled  fi nee,  have  exhibited  the  fame  fpeCtacle,  have 
been  inceffantly  bullied  by  the  mob  in  the  galleries, 
have  voted  with  a  pike  at  their  throats,  and  exifted 
in  the  hourly  expectation  of  being  allowed  to 
exift  no  longer.  Such  is  perfonal  reprefentation  ; 
fuch  is  the  fovereign  will  of  a  mob ;  fuch  is  the 
snajefty  of  the  people ;  fuch  is  liberty,  when  found¬ 
ed  on  Equality  and  Rights  of  Man  !  Reprefenta¬ 
tion  deftroys  itfelf ;  and  generates,  with  infallible 
certainty,  an  oligarchy  of  mobbifli  demagogues, 
till,  of  all  other  voices,  that  leaft  heard  is  the  real 
will  of  the  people  :  280  voices  declare  the  will  of 
745  in  the  legiflature  ;  and  11,000  voices  in  Paris 
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are  the  organ  of  150,000  voters  !  1 !  Bad  as  you 
may  make  rotten  boroughs,  are  they  as  bad  as 
this  ? 

The  abfolute  nonfenfe  of  all  that  Paine  fays  on 
the  diftinft  natures  of  a  conftitution  and  a  govern¬ 
ment,  applied  not  to  a  federation  of  independent- 
republics  as  America,  but  confounded  as  he  con¬ 
founds  it  with  the  new  conftitution  of  France,  was 
glorioufty  exemplified  in  the  National  Afiembly, 
(which  was  th t government )  deftroving  the  Conftitu¬ 
tion  ;  demanding  of  the  people,  (that  is  of  anarchy) 
to  make  a  new  one.  Here  the  fa<5t  clearly  is,  that 
an  equal  reprefentation  fitting  in  one  houfe ,  and  in  a 
great  city ,  had  the  power  to  deftroy  a  conftitution 
eftallijhed  and J worn  to  by  all  France  \  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  let  the  next  conftitution  be  what; 
it  may,  it  will  be  equally  in  the  power  of  the 
government  of  the  day  affemblipg  at  Paris,  to  de¬ 
ftroy  that  alfo. 

An  argument  I  have  heard  much  urged  in  this— 
thatfomethingfhouldbe  granted  to  moderate  men, 
in  order  to  feparate  them  from  the  republican  party. 
It  is  urged  that  the  obftinacy  of  the  legillature 
granting  nothing,  drives  moderate  men  to  afto- 
ciate  with  others  not  equally  moderate  in  their 
views ;  but  if  a  temperate  reform  was  to  be  effe&ed , 
pr  even  commenced  by  the  Legillature,  all  who 
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are  at  prefent  with  reafon  difcontented,  would  be 
detached  from  the  reformers,  and  the  violent  party 
would  fink  for  want  of  notice. 

In  replying  to  this  common  objeflion,  I  do  not 
mean  to  aflert,  that  all  innovation  fhould  always  be 
receded ;  I  would  only  bring  to  the  recolledion 
of  moderate  men,  certain  circumftances  which  it 
is  fair  to  weigh. 

The  clubs,  affociations,  and  focieties,  who  af- 
femble  with  views  of  enforcing  reformation,  on 
certain  plans  projeded  by  various  writers,  fome 
moderate,  fome  violent,  have  published  repeatedly 
jto  the  world  the  principles  on  which  they  would 
found  the  national  freedom,  and  the  multi¬ 
farious  changes  they  would  make  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  i  thefe  very  generally  go  to  great  lengths.  , 
While  imaginations  are  heated  by  the  example  of 
France;  while  the  mod  unlimited  panegyric  is 
profufely  lavifhed  on  the  R evolution;  while  the 
demands  made  are  of  a  nature  that  threaten  the 
entire  overthrow  of  our  government,-  while  thoiV 
Rights  of  Man,  which  have  deluged  France  in 
blood,  are  openly  profeffed  as  leading  principles  in 
the  improvements  called  for  here,  it  may  furely  be 
admitted  in  candour,  as  a  fair  reply  to  the  mode¬ 
rate — That  to  give  a  little,  when  a  great  deal  is 

demanded,  does  not  feem  the  way  to  quiet 
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clamour;  and  when,  by  a  thoufand  publications 
and  refolutions,  it  is  declared,  that  Personal 
Representation  is  the  panacea  for  all  our  evils, 
(though  under  a  hundred  various  names,)  and  de¬ 
manded  even  with  threats  and  menaces,  it  mud  be 
palpable  to  every  confiderate  man,  that  final!  con- 
cedi  o  ns  to  fatisfy  the  moderate  would  be  loll  in  the 
agitation  of  the  moment — defpifed  as  the  concef- 
fions  of  timidity ;  wrefted  from  fear  not  granted 
by  convidHon.  They  would  be  made  a  vantage 
ground  for  new  demands ;  and  clamour,  indead 
of  being  filenced,  would  vociferate  with  renewed 
vigour. 

All  demands,  .therefore,  that  come  under  the 
theory  or  pradice  of  perfonal  reprefentation,  fhould 
be  redded  on  principle  with  firmnefs,  and  a  de¬ 
termined  refolution  never  to  take  that  drd  dep  to 
anarchy,  confufion,  bloodfhed,  and  Jacobinifm, 
which,  in  one  word,  fuins  up  all  that  is  atro¬ 
cious  in  political  depravity.  This  ought  to  be 
confidered  as  the  only  line  of  demarcation  clearly 
defined,  that  feparates  moderation  of  fentiments 
from  infinity  of  innovation. 

cc  When  the  right,”  fays  Paine,  cc  to  make  a  ccn- 
ditution.is  eftablilhed  in  a  nation,  there  is  no  fear 
that  it  will  be  employed  to  its  own  injury.  A  na¬ 
tion  can  have  no  intered  in  being  wrong.’*  But 
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here,  as  in  every  page  of  his  work,  the  practice 
of  France  is  the  reply  to  the  theory  of  his  fedition. 
That  kingdom  ejlabiijhed  fuch  right ;  and  what 
was  the  confequence?  Why  it  proved  no  more 
than  the  right  to  cut  her  own  throat.  It  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  much  more  than  her  injury,  for  it  was 
employed  to  her  utter  deftruction.  That  a  nation 
can  have  no  intereft  in  being  wrong  is  a  trueilm  ; 
but  in  the  full  teeth  of  her  own  intereft,  fhe  chofe 
never  to  be  right.  What  is  the  force  and  worth 
of  fuch  a  writer’s  eternal  firings  of  affiertion,  when 
brought  to  the  tefl  of  French  experiment ! 

The  principle  of  our  conflitution  is  the  repre- 
fentation  of  property ;  imperfedtiy  in  theory,  but 
efficiently  in  pradtice ;  by  means  of  apparent  de¬ 
feats,  but  which,  perhaps,  are  difguiled  merits; 
the  great  mafs  of  property,  both  landed,  monied, 
and  commercial,  finds  itfelf  reprefented ;  and  that 
the  evils  of  fuch  reprefentation  are  trivial,  will  ap¬ 
pear  front  the  eafe,  happinefs,  and  fecurity  of  ail 
the  lower  daffies,  hence  poffibly  virtual  repre¬ 
fentation  takes  place,  even  where  the  real  feems 
mofl  remote. 

If  virtual  reprefentation  is  good,  would  not  real 
reprefentation  be  better? — No,  replies  experi¬ 
ment  ^  it  has  been  tried  in  France,  and  failed  en¬ 
tirely;  real  perfonal  reprefentation  is  not  a  people 
3  well 
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well  governed,  but  the  government  of  the  people; 
that  is  to  fay,  anarcny  and  ruin.  If  parliament 
ads  from  the  immediate  impulfe  of  the  people,  and 
it  can  ad  no  otherwife  with  perfonal  reprefentation, 
the  wifdom  of  the  community  is  governed  by  the 
folly  of  it.  While  experience  gives  the  living  an 
energic  fandion  to  this  principle,  in  the  cleared 
and  mod  unqueftioned  profperity  that  any  nation 
ever  yet  enjoyed,  would  it  not  be  infanity  to  rifle 
this  fair  inheritance,  this  rich  pofleflion,  on  the 
crude  dedudions  of  new  theories  ;  on  fuppofltious 
improvement j  ideal  benefits;  and  fpeculative  re¬ 
formation.  Yet  this  is  pleaded  for  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  for  Rights  of  Man.  On  grounds  of  fuch  pure 
theory,  a  prudent  farmer  would  not  change  the 
culture  of  a  turnep  field ;  yet  thefe  reformers,  on 
no  better  foundation,  call  for  alterations  in  a  go¬ 
vernment  that  has  given  profperity  to  a  great  em¬ 
pire. 

Nor  let  11s  forget  that  thefe  men  have  been  equal 
friends  to  the  French  Revolution  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  they  are  fteadily  fo  at  this  moment ;  un¬ 
der  the  Conftituent  Aflembly  they  approved,  and 
publifhed  panegyrics  on  the  annihilation  of  orders : 
under  the  next  aflembly  they  rejoiced  at  the  de¬ 
molition  of  royalty;  and  under  the  Convention 
all  the  horrors  we  have  feen  are  infufficient  to  re¬ 
move  their  approbation.  Does  not  this  condud 
prove  clearly,  that  when  thefe  politicians  tell  us 
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they  mean  and  wifli  only  moderate  and  temperate 
reform,  they  infult  our  underftandings  ?  If  they 
really  defired  any  thing  fliort  of  the  total  overthrow 
of  our  government,  would  they  continue  to  enlift, 
to  fpeak,  and  to  write,  under  Jacobin  banners  ? 
Would  they  exalt  the  deftruftion  of  the  old  go¬ 
vernment  of  France,  as  the  greateft  event  of  hif- 
tory  P  Would  they  glory  in  French  events,  effe&ed 
as  they  have  been  by  profcriptions  and  mafiacre  ? 
You  want  only  temperate  reform  P — I  will  tell 
you  what  you  want  by  the  company  you  keep — if 
you  are  a  party  in  aflociations,  you  want  that  for 
which  thofe  aflociations  combine  : — if  you  call  for 
perfonal  reprefentation,  you  call  for  that  which 
perfonal  reprefentation  has  given  to  France; — if 
you  demand  a  popular  Aflembly,  fubjedled  to  po¬ 
pular  phrenzy,  you  demand  the  effects  which  fuch. 
an  Aflembly  produced  with  our  neighbours.  You 
would  go  only  certain  lengths — but  you  herd  with, 
thofe,  and  give  them  your  countenance  who  you 
know  would  pufh  events  much  further ;  have  we 
not,  therefore,  reafon  for  judging  directly  from 
your  aftions,  that  you  mean  more  than  you  think, 
jpolitical  to  avow , 

It  is  curious  to  remark  the  condudl  of  certain 
men,  calling  themfelves  moderate,  who  make  the 
tour  of  reforming  focieties,  but  quit  them  when 
/they  go  too  far .  There  are  fuch  now  clamorous 
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amongd  the  Friends  of  the  People ,  who  have  {truck 
their  names  out  of  the  Confiitutional  Society ,  as  they 
found  their  views  too  bold  :  this  is  the  exadt  mi¬ 
niature  of  a  Revolution  ;  the  firft  inftigators  want, 
perhaps,  a  moderate  reform  of  abufes,  and  when 
their  companions  drive  at  more,  they  feparate; 
but  fuch  companions  do  not  (top  their  purfuit  for 
want  of  moderate  men,  who,  by  their  counte- 
nance,  brought  the  ill-defigning  into  confequence, 
and  it  is  then  no  longer  in  their  power  to  fupprefs 
them.  Thus  the  Conftitutiondl  Society ,  though  quit¬ 
ted  by  the  refpedtable,  were  not  therefore  filent, 
but  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention  of  France  hail  the 
coming  Convention  of  England:  thefe  men  will 
do  the  fame  with  the  friends  of  the  people :  when 
they  have  nurfed  up  mifchievous  men  into  a  fo- 
ciety  of  importance,  they  will  be  driven  out  if 
they  refufe  to  go  all  lengths,  and  will  find  that  the 
only  refult  of  their  moderate  views  has  been  to 
promote  and  bring  into  efficacy  the  immoderate 
defigns  of  thofe  who  think  our  Conftitution  the 
temple  of  Dagon,  and  that  to  level  it  in  the  dud:  is 
a  duty,  in  order  that  out  of  its  ruins  may  arife  the 
<c  heavenly  form”  and  cc. delightful  vifion”  of  a 
French  Convention.  What  is  the  conclulion  ? 
— That  the  firft  lines  of  difcontent  are  in  fadt  the 
imoft  dangerous ;  that  moderate  reform,  or  any 
reform  at  all,  on  principle ,  is  a  fure  ftep  to  all  that 
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followed  reform  in  Frances  jacobinifm,  anarchy, 
and  blood. 

If  any  attempts,  at  fo  perilous  a  feafon,  to  re¬ 
form  the  conftitution,  muft  be  attended  with  fucli 
unqueflionable  danger,  reafoning  as  we  may  jufdy 
do  on  the  experiment  of  France ;  it  will  follow, 
that  EVERY  INTEREST  in  this  kingdom  is 
bound  to  refill,  with  the  utmofl  folicitude,  fuch 
mifchievous  projedts,  the  execution  of  which, 
amongfc  our  neighbours,  has  deluged  a  great  king¬ 
dom  with  univerfal  ruin. 

THE  LANDED  INTEREST  is  immediate¬ 
ly  and  mofl  elfentially  concerned  ;  for  the  poifon 
of  equality  in  principle  and  in  French  pra&ice 
tends  direcTly  to  their  ruin  :  the  fate  of  landlords 
in  France  is  too  well  known  to  want  repetition; 
their  effaces  feized ;  their  chateaus  plundered  and 
burnt ;  their  wives  and  daughters  violated  5  and 
themfelves  either  murdered  or  driven  into  exile; 
and  this  to  an  almofb  incredible  extent.  I  have 
feen  details  which  fhew,  that  the  landed  property 
of  more  than  half  the  kingdom  has  changed  hands. 
The  farmers  have  not  much  more  to  boafl  of,  for 
they  have  paid  dearly  for  their  exemption  from 
tythes  in  the  violent  attacks  made  on  the  fize  of 
farms  and  confequent  divifion ;  the  hard  filver 
which,  under  the  old  government,  was  the  price 
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of  theif  products,  is  become  paper  depreciated 
to  half  its  value  under  the  new  \  and  even  this 
wretched  fubftitute  they  are  not  allowed  to  receive 
at  a  fair  market ;  their  treatment  in  this  refpeCt 
has  be^n  already  detailed :  out-voted,  and  confe- 
quently  cheated  in  taxation  :  at  market  plundered 
by  the  mob;  at  home  plundered  by  the  military. 
Are  thele  faCts  to  make  our  Englifh  yeomenry  and 
farmers  wifh  to  try  their  fkill  at  mending  the  con- 
flitution  ?  Are  they  calculated  to  give  us  any  re¬ 
fpeCt  for  clubs  and  focieties,  whofe  objeCt  is  the 
reform  of  that  conftitution  Which  has  rendered  our 
fituation  direCtly  the  reverfe  of  France  ?  Do  fuch 
faCts  give  us  reafon  to  love  the  men  who  want  to 
convert  your  plough-fhares  into  pikes,  and  your 
coulters  into  daggers  ?  Who  would  recommend 
you  to  change  your  ficldes  for  the  fabres  of  a  com¬ 
pany  of  patriot  contractors  ?  Gentlemen  who  have 
fhewn  themfelves  exceedingly  adroit  in  cutting 
down  fields  of  French  corn.  I  wifh  you  to  make 
experiments  in  hufbandry,  but  do  not  let  them  be 
of  this  compleCtion  :  do  not  let  other  men,  and 
efpecially  reformers,  make  experiments  on  your 
property,  your  bread,  and  your  blood ;  three  ob¬ 
jects  upon  which  many  experiments  have  been 
tried  in  France,  and  we  have  feen  that  the  fuccefs 
has  not  been  fuch  as  gives  us  reafon  to  try  our 
hands  at  the  fame  work :  for,  in  one  word,  their 
property  is  gone ;  for  bread  they  have  the 
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bark  of  trees;  arid  as  to  blood,  it  is  the  only  ma¬ 
nure  the  fields  of  France  have  feen,  from  the  firft 
moment  {he  liftened  to  reformers.  Is  {he  then  to 
us  an  example  or  a  warning  ? 

Traders  and  manufadurers  can  prefently  con¬ 
vert  their  wealth  into  money,  and  fly  with  it  on 
paper  wings  wherever  property  remains  fecure ;  but 
the  farmer  is  chained  to  a  fpot,  his  property  is 
invefted  in  the  foil  he  cultivates  ; — he  has  no 

i 

power  of  movement  ; — he  mu  ft  abide  the  beating 
of  the  ftorm,  be  it  pi  tile  fs  as  it  may. — To  him, 
therefore,  the  new  fangled  doctrines  of  equality 
ought  to  appear  in  all  their  native  deformity  ;  for 
they  are  doctrines  that  tend  direftly  to  his  deftr ac¬ 
tion  ;  and  from  whofe  peftilential  influence  he 

cannot,  like  others,  fly. 

THE  MONIED  INTEREST,  in  moments  of 
convulfron,  have  fome  advantages  from  the  more 
portable  nature  of  their  wealth,  but  the  warning 
of  France  may  inftrud,  that  nothing  can  efcape  the 
depredations  flowing  from  the  Rights  of  Man. 
Their  national  debt,  amounting  to  3C0  millions, 
(lerling,  has  been  treated  not  altogether  with  the 
delicacy  {hewn  to  the  public  creditors  of  England, 
for  every  fort  of  bankruptcy,  but  a  nominal  and 
declared  one  has  been  committed;  and  the  filtered: 

on  funds  and  mortgages  paid,  has  been  in  afiig- 
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nats :  if  a  man  fells  flock,  he  receives  aflignats, 
and  though  affignats  are  portable,  what  is  their 
value  on  the  exchange  of  London,  or  the  Stadt- 
houfe  at  Amflerdam  *  ? — Of  ninety  millions  fter- 
ling  of  former  currency,  eighteen  twentieths  have 
difappeared.  The  monied  men  have,  therefore, 
loft  flock  and  cafh  ;  credit  has  followed  •,  fo,  with¬ 
out  funds,  credit  or  cafh,  and  nothing  feen  in  the 
immenfe  vacuity  but  affignats,  the  monied  intereft 
of  France  mufl  ftourifh  marvelloufty.  Is  there 

*  The  aftonifhing  and  daily  coinage  of  affignats,  by  the  Con¬ 
vention,  muft  have  effects  which  they  do  not  feem  clearly  to 
forefee;  from  their  readinefs  to  iffiie  paper,  it  fhould  feem 
that  they  exped  a  poffible  continuance  of  the  fame  facili¬ 
ty,  but  in  this  they  will  certainly  find  themfelves  deceived. 
The  amount  in  circulation  much  exceeds  what  is  known.  The 
number  of  forgers  of  falfe  affignats  now  in  their  goals  proves 
this  fad;  but  the  great  deluge  is  not  by  men  within  their 
power.  The  Princes,  the  Duke  of  Braunfwick,  and  all  the 
enemies  of  France,  in  every  place  they  came  to,  left  in 
circulation  immenfe  quantities:  and  what  is  flill  worfe  their 
own  fucceffes  in  Flanders,  and  on  the  Rhine,  had  the  fame  - 
efFed ;  no  town  was  taken  that  was  not  well  provided  :  though 
depreciated,  this  currency  made  good  plunder  for  foldiers,  who 
were  hardly  at  the  trouble  of  plundering  in  order  to  procure  it. 
This  exceffiveintrodudion  was  probably  the  reafon  for  the  coun¬ 
trymen  abfolutely  refufing  to  take  them.  Dans  les  Belgique, 
Its  habitans  des  canopagnes  ne  veulent  pas  recevoir  d'affigats ; 
Ce  diferedit  vient  de  ce  que  les  emigres  en  ont  repandu  un 
multitude  de  faux.  Monit.  Dec.  14, 
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bny  thing  in  this  pi&ure  that  fhould  make  the 
monied  intereft  of  England  fond  of  revolutions? 

Unite  thefe  circumftances  with  the  horrible  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  prefent  year’s  revenue *  the  expence 
they  are  at  in  hard  cafh  for  purchafing  foreign 
corn,  to  prevent  their  ftarving ;  the  immenfe  efforts 
they  muff  make  for  the  next  campaign *  the  grow¬ 
ing  habit  of  the  people  not  to  pay  taxes *  and  the 
univerfal  decline  of  both  manufactures  and  com¬ 
merce  *  it  mu  ft  then  be  apparent  to  every  eye  that 
their  gafconading  decree  of  war  againft  the  con- 
ftitutions  of  all  their  neighbours,  is  an  effort  of  de¬ 
spair,  fhould  rebellions  fail  them, — fhould  they 
mifs  the  fafety  which  Paine  befpoke  for  them, 
cc  when  France  lhall  be  furrounded  with  Revolu¬ 
tions,  fhe  will  be  in  peace  and  fafety  *”  they  will 
find  internal  ruin  of  every  fort  diffeminating  too 
faft  to  be  fupported  :  The  people  will  find  them- 
felves  in  a  fituation  helplefs,  proportioned  to  their 
fuccefs  *  for  their  paper,  on  the  frontier*  is  not  of 
half  the  value  it  bears  in  the  interior  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  This  is  their  real  fource  of  weaknefs,  and 
it  is  abfolutely  irremediable *  nor  will  the  farmers 
continue  to  cultivate  the  ground  for  more  than  the 
phyfical  neceffaries  of  their  families,  if  paid  only  in 
a  currency  continually  depreciated*— annual  famines 
enfue ;  — -  in  a  word  the  feeds  of  ruin  lie  feat- 
tered  fo  thickly  that  the.  moft  carelefs  atten- 
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tion  mud  recognize  them.  The  nation  feeling 
feverely  that  equality  means  but  equal  mifery ;  and 
that  the  Rights  of  Man  produce  only  the  right  to 
be  darved — will  revolt,  and  call  in,  fhould  they 
not  be  too  much  frejjed  from  without ,  their  lawful 
fovereign  as  the  bed  and  readied  means  of  fafety. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  INTEREST  of 
France  has  been  completely  laid  in  the  dud.  Her 
colonies,  by  far  the  greated  fource  of  her  trade, 
have  been  totally  ruined.  Equality  and  the  Rights 
of  Man  have,  to  the  fugar  of  America,  been  as 
propitious  as  to  the  wheat  of  France.  Afiignats 
{truck  with  a  palfy  all  the  imports  of  the  kingdom, 
and  her  exports,  after  the  dedru&ion  of  St.  Do¬ 
mingo,  were  a  handful.  The  horrible  convulfions 
in  the  great  towns  drove  the  merchants,  and  mafter 
manufacturers,  with  the  remnant  of  their  wealth, 
into  other  countries,  or  funk  them  in  ruin  at  home. 

We  have  been  told  indeed,  with  fome  degree,  of 
confidence,  that  the  French  fabrics  are  not  at  pre- 
fent  in  fuch  a  date  of  depreffion  as  fome  have  re- 
prefented.  As  I  have  very  late  intelligence  from 
that  kingdom,  and  on  which  I  can  rely*  I  may 
venture  to  aflert  with  confidence,  and  I  could  con¬ 
firm  it  by  referring  to  many  representations  made 
to  government  by  the  municipalities  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  towns,  that  every  one  wrought  from  foreign 
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materials,  fuch  as  the  whole  bufmefs  of  Lyons, 
and  a  confiderabie  portion  of  the  woollen  fa¬ 
brics  are  in  abfolute  ruin;  the  mailers  and  un¬ 
dertakers,  bankrupts  or  fled,  and  the  workmen 
begging  in  the  ftreets,  fubfifting  by  charity,  or 
wandering  vagabond  banditti— the  brigands  that 
infeft  the  country,  by  endeavouring  to  wring  from 
the  peafantry  a  portion  ot  that  bread  they  are  un¬ 
able  fairly  to  earn ;  fuch  is  the  lot  which  the  new 
do&rines  of  equality  have  produced  for  Lyons,  the 
fecond  city  in  France,  as  well  as  numerous  other 
places  that  once  were  flourilhing.  The  governing 
party  in  fuch  towns  have  nothing  to  give  the  people 
but  the  flattery  of  equal  rights ;  they  ftarve  on 
equality  till  the  number,  in  the  fame  defparate  fitu- 
ation  becomes  great  enough  for  their  /acred  duty  of 
infurreftion,  then  they  rife,  knock  their  governors 
on  the  head,  and  are  themfelves  eletted  into  their 
places  ;  but  this  cures  the  evil  fcarcely  for  one  in 
a  thoufand  ;  the  mafs  remains  ftill  poor  ;  and  mull 
neceffarily  remain  fo,  for  fuch  convulfions  do  not 
re-eftablifli  manufactures :  Knocking  brains  out 
do  not  fet  looms  a  going ;  nor  does  the  exercile  cf 
the  pike,  in  the  guts  of  a  mayor  ana  his  aldermen 
brine  Italian  filk  to  Lyons,  or  Spanifli  wool  to 
Louviers. 

In  the  manufacturing  towns  which  work  up 

native  commodities,  the  mife.ry  is  not  equally 
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great,  becaufe  there  isfome  employment  that  ftirss 
but  let  us  examine  a  little  more  clofely  the  nature 
of  this  circulation.  I  am  informed,  and  common 
fenfe  will  tell  one  it  mult  be  fo,  that  the  only  mo¬ 
tive  which  induces  mailer  manufacturers  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  bufinefs  is  that  of  getting  rid  of  Affignats ; 
they  fold  their  hock  in  trade  when  paper  was  a 
better  commodity,  and  accumulating,  by  degrees, 
what  grew  every  day  worfe  and  worfe,  alarm  in¬ 
cited  them  to  do  any  thing  rather  than  keep  in  their 
poffeffion  fuch  a  depreciated  currency ;  dreading 
the  inevitable  moment  when  it  would  be  worthlefs, 
they  feared  to  keep  what  a  breath  might  diflipate ; 
they  regarded  it  as  an  object  of  terror,  and  em¬ 
ployed  their  workmen  merely  as  a  means  of 
getting  rid  of  what  they  knew  carried  a  value 
merely  nominal ;  and  paid  readily  what  they  kept 
infecurely. 

Turn  your  eyes  from  France  and  view  the  com¬ 
mercial  ftate  of  England.  Contemplate  the  im- 
menfe — language  cannot  fwell  beyond  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  reality, — the  gigantic  fabric  reared  on  the 
indufh  y  of  this  kingdom :  Throw  into  one  vaft 
amount  the  public  funds,— the  paper  circuladon  of 
every  fpecies, — the  gold  and  filver,  whether  money 
or  plate, — the  manufacturing  eftablirtiments  that 
have  raifed  new  cities,  as  it  were,  by  enchantment^ 
—the  capitals  inverted  in  roads,  canals,  and  other 

4  public 
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public  works, — the  (hipping,  magazines,  and  mer¬ 
cantile  wealth  of  a  thoufand  kinds,  and  fpread 
throughout  the  globe.  How  would  this  enormous 
total  which,  in  England,  has  been  nurfed  to  ma¬ 
turity  by  the  fond  tendernefs  of  parental  protection 
— how  would  it  fupport  the  ftorm  which  the  Rights 
of  Man  have  kindled  in  France  ?  Mortal  would  be 
t;he  blow.  To  touch  on  fiich  a  fuppofition  is 
■enough ;  every  reader  can  pidlure  the  univerfal 
fcene  of  ruin  that  would  blot  fo  fair  a  canvas. 
But  how  has  this  prodigious  capital,  riling  much 
above  five  hundred  millions  fterling,  been  formed  ? 
BY  THE  SECURITY  WHICH  THE 
BRITISH  CONSTITUTION  GIVES  TO 
PROPERTY  :  Not  by  equality,  perfonal  repre- 
fentation.  Rights  of  Man,  Jacobinifm,  and  the 
vile  theories  by  which  poor  profligates,  wanting  to 
be  rich  rogues,  become  pra&ical  robbers  !  Such 
were  not  the  paths  of  the  commercial  profperity 
of  Britain! 

THE  LABOURING  INTEREST  ;  the  per¬ 
fonal  in te reft  of  the  labouring  poor  has  been  at¬ 
tacked  in  an  inftance,  the  more  remarkable  as  it 
was  aground  of  accufation  againft  the  old  govern¬ 
ment.  Thofe  who  recoiled  the  complaints  againft 
it,  on  account  of  countrymen  being  enrolled  for  the 
militia,  and  confequently  liable  to  be  called  into 
fervice,  have  probably  read  much,  in  the  public 
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prints,  of  the  number  of  volunteers ,  which  flock 
from  all  parts  of  France  to  the  armies  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers.  Until  within  thefe  few  days,  I  was  igno¬ 
rant  and  foolifh  enough  to  believe  that  thefe 
were  really  volunteers ;  but  an  Erglifh  labourer, 
returning  from  a  farm  in  France,  to  which  I  had 
fent  him,  has  explained  to  me  the  nature  of  this 
voluntary  fervice.  All  the  men  in  the  parifh,  able 
to  ferve,  were  enrolled,  and  then  drew  lots  to  fee 
who  fhould  go  to  form  the  number  demanded ;  and, 
though  an  Englifhman,  my  informant  himfelf 
drew.  Such  is  the  mode  of  calling  forth  VO¬ 
LUNTEERS,  and  fo  grofsly  are  we  deceived  by 
names,  which  under  a  femblance  of  freedom, 
cover  the  verieft  tyranny  than  can  difgrace  a  people, 
and  precifely  in  thofe  articles  which,  under  the  old 
government,  were  made  the  fubjeft  of  the  loudeft 
complaint.  When  we  fhall  read  in  future  of  the  » 
eagernefs  with  which  citizens  fly  to  the  frontiers, 

/’ 'anprejfement  avec  lequel  tons  les  citoyens  volent  aux 
frontieresy  we  fhall  know  what  it  means.  May 
not  fuch  miferables  a(k,  What  inducement  has 
the  farmer,  while  following  the  plough,  to  lay  afidc 
his  peaceful  purfuits,  and  go  tQ  war  with  the  far¬ 
mer  of  another  country  ?  * 

At  firfl  fight  it  fhould  appear  that  a  Revolution 
in  England,  in  favour  of  principles  of  equality. 


*  Paine. 
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would  be  moft  favourable  to  the  poor  claffes,  the 
labouring  part  of  the  fociety, — and  yer,  perhaps, 
in  fad,  being  {till  governed  by  the  experiment  of 
France,  there  is  no  clafs  in  the  date,  the  great  land¬ 
ed  poffeffors  alone  excepted,  to  whom  it  would  prove 
fo  completely  mifehievous.  There  is  every  reafon 
to  have  confidence  in  the  honefiy,  moral  feelings, 
and  good  intentions  of  the  great  mafs  of  our  lower 
and  poorer  clafies,  and  to  be  rationally  certain, 
that  in  cafe  of  general  confufion,  like  that  which 
has  ruined  France,  they  would  abfolutely  refufe  to 
become  cut  throats,  blood  hounds,  and  aflaflins ; 
The  mafs  in  France  were  honeft  alfo,  but  they  were 
driven  like  flieep  by  forward  determined  wretches 
who,  getting  together  in  arms,  feized  on  the  power 
which  they  pretended  to  aflign  to  the  people ;  plun¬ 
der  followed  this,  and  the  great  body  of  the  nation 
found,  dreadfully  to  their  coft,  that  they  had  only 
changed  mailers ;  but  this  change  from  a  king  to 
bands  of  ruffians,  brought  with  it  fruits  of  fore  di- 
geftion  $  money  abfolutely  difappeared ;  the  rich, 
who  formerly  gave  employment,  were  hunted 
down,  and  deftroyed  like  wild  beads ;  the  ccnvul- 
fions  of  the  moment  banifhed  the  rich  merchants 
and  manufacturers ;  employment,  which  con¬ 
verted  labour  into  bread,  was  dried  up  with  the 
fprings  that  fed  it.  Amidft  the  mockery  of  pay, 
if  the  poor  workman  cannot  eat  his  affignats  he 

ftarves 

\ 
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ftarves— he  has  but  one  refource — he  dips  them  in 
blood; — with  pike  in  hand  he  attacks  the  com 
deftined  to  iati'sfy  the  hunger  of  others ;  and  the 
tragedy  fo  often  acted  in  that  miferable  kingdom, 
is  again  performed  till  equality  ends  as  every  where 
elfe,  in  equality  of  ruin.  "  The  manufadturers 
make  nothing;  nothing  is  bought;  commerce  is 
alive  only  in  foldiers.  I  fee  nothing  in  trade  but 
our  imprudence  and  our  blood.  Nothing  will  foon 
be  feen  in  France  but  mifery  and  paper  This 
from  the  mouth  of  a  Jacobin  in  the  Convention  ! 
Can  any  doubt  remain  |  ? 

*  St.  Juft.  Monit.  Dec,  i. 

+  The  price  of  wheat  now,  in  many  of  the  departments,  is 
4I.  1  os.  a  quarter  Englifti;  but  as  that  price  is  paid  in  affignats, 
men  not  v^ell  informed,  may  imagine  that  the  poor  being  them- 
felves  paid  in  paper,  might  be  proportionably  able  to  buy  ; 
but  the  reverfe  is  the  cafe ;  the  paper  while  it  has  raifed  the 
price  of  bread  has  deftroyed  both  manufactures  and  commerce, 
and  is  now  attacking  agriculture  itfelf;  the  people  are  abfolutely 
without  employment,  and  have  no  more  the  means  to  procure  an 
affignat  then  a  louis.  This  degree  of  mifery  is  not  yet  of  a  year 
ftanding,  for  manufactures  were  aCtive  in  fome  parts  of  France 
laft  fpring.  The  affairs  of  that  kingdom  demand  an  attention 
that  never  fteeps,  or  we  are  fure  to  be  deceived.  The  operation 
of  the  paper  money  has  been  very  lingular,  for,  to  a  certain 
period,  it  appeared  to  be  beneficial ;  but  the  line  once  faffed* 
every  thing  has  been  rapidly  declining. 


Nov. 
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•c 

Nov.  a6,  at  the  bar  the  deputation  from  Loire 
and  Eure  tell  the  Convention:  The  laws  are  without 
energy ,  and  without  vigour .  The  price  of  bread 

renders  it  inaecejfibte  to  the  poor .  Misery  is  ax 
its  height.  If  the  dearnefs  continues  the  greatefl 
misfortunes  may  be  expelled .  With  troops  marching 
about  the  country  to  force  the  farmers  to  fell  their 
corn  at  half  the  current  price,  and  yet  half  paid 
with  aflignats,  nay,  who  feize  it  at  any  price.™ 
<c  Illegal  troops  of  men  in  many  departments  feize 
the  corn  in  the  markets  without  paying  for  it 
<c  At  Loviers  5  or  60&0  workmen  arofe  to  force 
the  magiftrates  to  go  at  their  head  to  feek  corn  in 
the  graineries  of  the  farmers.  Laft  week,  at  PafTy, 
they  feized  all  that  was  in. the  market,  while  60a 
others  fpread  devaftation  through  the  forefts  *j\” 


The  flate  of  the  roads  (under  the  old  govern¬ 
ment,  the  envy  of  Europe)  is  fuch  as  would  alone, 
without  other  addition,  very  much  impede  the 
tranfport  of  corn,  and  add  to  the  fcarcity  in  many 
fkuations.  I  am  informed  by  a  perlon  who  lately 
travelled  acrofs  the  kingdom,  that  no  repairs  what¬ 
ever  have  been  done  for  three  years  paft,  and  that 
he  was  informed,  on  enquiry,  in  feveral  diftrifls. 


*  The  minifter  of  the  Interior  to  the  Convention,  Nov.  28. 
Moniteur, 


+  Monit.  Jan.  9. 
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that  the  people  abfolutely  refufed  to  contribute 
either  money  or  labour  to  mend  them.  The  mi- 
nifter  of  the  Interior,  Jan.  6,  complains  to  the  Con¬ 
vention,  that  they  are  in  a  fhocking  Hate  of  ruin ; 
dans  un  etat  de  delabrement  epouv  ant  able .  In  a 
ftate  of  anarchy,  the  objedt  of  roads  may  be 
thought  fmall,  but  it  fhews  that  in  a  point  where 
the  people  themfelves  are  fo  intimately  concerned, 
government  for  every  purpofe  of  doing  good  is 

abfolutely  at  an  end,  and  that  it  remains  for  evil 
•  * 

only.  You  abolifh  tythes,  and  feudal  payments; 
the  next  ftep  is  the  people  will  not  pay  the  land 
tax,  and  then  will  not  repair  the  roads  that  are  for 
their  own  ufe.  Such  is  the  Hate,  and  there  are 
politicians  in  England  who  tell  us,  all  will  end 
well  in  France,  as  if  it  were  pofTible  to  remedy  fuch 
evils  by  new  experiments.  The  abfolute  and 
unequivocal  reftoration  of  the  old  government, 
with  terrors  in  its  train,  not  the  beneficence  of 
Louis  XVI.  feems  now  to  be  the  only  remedy, 

It  was  not  thus  under  old  government; 
but  they  were  not  content.  The  next  day  the 
minifter  of  the  Interior  writes  to  the  Convention, 

i 

complaining  of  the  Commons  of  Paris,  in  the  midft 
of  abundance  we  are  ready  to  perijh  with  famine . 
Such  is  the  fruit  of  eternal  declamation  to  heat  the 
people .  Adminiftration  is  neglected :  It  is  all  a  hor¬ 
rible 
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rible  diforder.  “  Our  food”  fay  Saint  Juft,  “  has 
difappeared,  in  proportion  as  our  liberty  has  ex¬ 
tended*.”  There,  in  two  words,  is  the  evil  and 

the  caufe. 

The  deputation  of  the  department  of  Loire  and 
and  Cher  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  Nov.  26, 
declare  an  infurre&ion  of  25,000  men,  on  account 
of  the  high  price  of  corn.— They  affert,  however, 
that  there  is  corn  enough  in  the  country  for  a  year, 
but  the  operations  of  the  people,  occafion  fuch 
diftrefs,  that  a  poor  woman  of  the  parifh  of  1’Ho- 
vital,  went  three  times  to  the  market  of  Ro- 
morentin  for '  corn,  but  not  being  able  to  get 
it,  fhe  went  home,  and, .driven  to  excefs  of  hunger, 
fhe  killed  her  infant,  for  which  fhe  was  fmce 
hanged  ■{■.  This  furely  merits  tome  attention  from 
our  labouring  poor, — -from  thofe  clafTes  of  iociety 
amongft  whom  our  Jacobin  reformers  diftribute  their 
poifon  of  equality  and  Rights  of  Man.  Theie  rignts 
have  produced  delicious  fruits  in  France,  where 
the  poor  are  driven  to  the  gallows  for  killing 

THEIR  OWN  CHILDREN,  TO  PREVENT  THEIR  DY¬ 
ING  OF  FAMINE,  with  corn  enough  in  the  coun¬ 
try! ! !  And  it  is  for  thefe  rights,  for  fuch 
equality,  for  this  fine  fyftem  of  French  philofophy 
and  new  lights;  this  moon  fhine  of  theoretical 

*  Monit.  Dec.  1.  +  Monit.  Nov.  27. 
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benefit,  but  ftarvation  of  pra&ical  fa£t,  that  otif 
poor  are  to  give  up  all  their  prefent  comforts ! 
To  change  what  Old  England  gives  them,  whether 
good  or  bad,  for  rights  that  drive  them,  by  fa¬ 
mine,  to  kill  their  own  children,  am  id  ft  Jacobin 
plenty ;  and  then  be  hanged  by  that  law  which 
would  have  furFered  them  to  die  of  hunger  !  Oh, 
John  Bull!  it  is  not  thus  that  thy  government 
treats  wild  beafts.  Thou  mayft  be  ftiut  up  in  the 
tower,  John,  but  thou  wilt  not  be  made  to  eat  thy 
children!  Manuel,  <f  We  fee  every  day  in  the  ftreets, 
and  even  at  the  doors  of  the  fanduary  of  the  laws, 
miferables  who  want  both  bread  *  and  cloathing.** 
<c  Our  fituation  is  fucli’"  fays  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  fc  that  tyranny  will  fpring  with  vi£tory 
and  vengeance  from  popular  commotions ;  and  if 
the  Rights  of  Man  ihall  continue  to  exift,  they  will 
be  written  with  the  blood  of  the  people  on  the 
tomb  of  liberty.  The  afiylum  of  our  farmers  will 
be  violated  ;  the  hope  of  future  harvefts  deftroyed ; 
and  our  nation  become  the  jeft  of  Europe. f**  This 
city  illuftriouSy  hut  miferable ,  faid  the  mayor  of 
Paris,  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  Jan,  3d. 
Oh  l  were  the  good  citizens  to  rally  we  Jhould  fee 
confpirators  repuljed  in  darknejs  as  on  the  10 th  of 
Auguft .  Thus  calling  for  new  revolts — for  new 

*  Monit.  Dec.  11.  +  Saint  Juft.  Mon.  Dec.  t. 
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maffacres  — — The  Rights  of  Man  are  written 
in  their  blood  !  This,  the  prefent  language  of 
Frenchmen,  even  in  the  National  Convention. 
H  ere  is  experience  of  what  thofe  bleffed  rights  are 
which  our  Englifh  reformers  are  fo  defirous  of 
eflablifhing  in  this  kingdom  as  the  beft  boon  of 
heaven  !  What  a  change  have  the  people  of  that 

unhappy  country  experienced  in  the  fhort  period 
of  four  years  ? 

v  t 

To  contrail  this  with  the  fituation  of  the  work¬ 
ing  poor  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  England, 
would  be  an  infult  to  your  underllandings.  You 
know,  and  what  is  much  better  you  feel,  that  in- 
duftry  here  meets  its  reward ;  that  you  are  paid  in 
hard  cafh  every  faturday  night ;  that  you  have 
fome thing  better,  for  your  funday  dinner  than  an 
affignat;  that  a  warm  houfe  covers  you  better 
than  a  branch  of  the  tree  of  liberty;  that  a  good 
coat,  or  flout  pair  of  fhoes,  would  be  ill  exchanged 
for  a  three  coloured  cockade;  and  laftly,  that 
whatever  evil  you  have  to  complain  of  would  be 
very  ill  remedied  by  any  meafures  that  tended 
iooner  or  later  to  change  your  beef  and  pudding 
for  frogs  and  foup  meagre ;  your  coal  fires,  for 
the  pillaged  flicks  of  a  national  forefl;  your  fhut- 
tles  for  a  hatchet ;  or  your  hammer  for  a  pike ; 

•  .  and 
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and  the  fhillings  and  guineas  of  Old  England  for* 
the  paper  afTignats  of  Jacobin  philofophers; 

Before  I  finifh  the  detail  of  that  unhappy  and 
ruined  country,  it  will  not  be  unamufing  to  contrail 
the  regal  evils  of  France^  with  the  republican 
cure: . 

Land  taxes,  the  evil  $*— — cure — fe'izing  the  land 
that  paid  them. - 

Feudal  quit- rents  paid  by  the  ellate  of  the 

people,  the  grievance  - — remedy — feizing  the 

ellate  itfelf  of  the  nobility  and  clergy. - 

A  deficit  of  56  millions  in  the  revenue,  the  mis¬ 
fortune  ; - covered — by  a  new  deficit  of  300 

millions. - * 

/  t 

i 

\  s  / 

Ten  millions  of  royal  paper,  the  complaint ; — — « 
three  thoufand  millions  of  afTignats — the  cure . 

A  national  debt  of  300  millions,  the  malady  ; - * 

one  of  9000  millions,  the  remedy. 

/  / 

Marie  Antonietta  condemned  for  the  follies  of 

a  necklace. - Mademoifelle  Theroigne  applauded 

for  leading  prifoners  to  daughter. - 
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The  arbitrary  government  ofLouis  XVI.— changed 

for  the  defpotifm  of  Marat. - 

Drawing  men  for  the  militia,  the  cruelty j- — forcing 
them  into  volunteer  corps,  the  favour.— — 

Lawyers  and  fuits,  the  misfortune  \ ; — — cure — * 
the  fummary  jurifdi&ion  of  the  lanthorn.— — 

T wenty-five  millions,  the  expence  of  one  king, 

th e  burthen  \ - —i  50  millions'  the  charge  of  700 

kings,  the  eafe . 

Seven  prifoners  in  the  Baftile,  the  grievance ; - 

7000  in  the  municipal  dungeons,  the  cure. - 

Trial  by  jury,  inftituted ] — — and  120©  throats 
cut  in  one  night,  in  trial  by  pike.— — 

Militia. 

1 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  faid  little  of 
innovation :  to  declare  againft  any  meafure,  be- 
caufe  an  innovation,  is  a  conduct  worthy  of 
children,  there  are,  in  every  period,  moft  valu¬ 
able  innovations  ;  Mr.  Grenville’s  bill  for  trvino; 
contefted  elections  was  an  innovation ;  the  habeas 
corpus  was  an  innovation]  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  itfelf  was  an  innovation.  The  queftion 

H 
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now  is  not  general ;  it  is  not  for  or  againft  all  in¬ 
novation  5  but  what  the  nature  of  the  innovation 
fhall  be  ?  There  are  fome  unqueftionably  wanted — 
•while  the  fpirit  of  equality  is  abroad  —  while  all 
property— while  life  itfelf  are  menaced $ — can  it 
remain  a  doubt  what  thofe  innovations  fhould  be  •? 
Ex  ids  there  a  man  of  property  ftupid  enough  to 
queftion  whether  the  innovations  of  this  period 
fhould  not  be  diredled  to  its  fecurity  ?  Whether, 
inltead  of  bringing  forward  the  many-headed  mon¬ 
ger  into  clubs  of*  riot,  and  aftbeiations  of  con- 
fufion  ? — whether,  inftead  of  nurfing  a  fpirit,  and 
cherifhing  a  principle  that  has  laid  France  in  the 
dull,  we  ought  not  to  meditate  innovations,  that 
fhall  provide  a  mound  againft  the,  billows  when 
they  fhall  Bow  ;  a  fhelter  againft  the  ftorm  when 
the  hurricane  fhall  come.  The  innovation  we 
want,  and  ought  with  one  voice  to  call  for,  is  a 

*  It  is  fcarce  worth  a  note,  to  obviate  the  palpable  objection, 
that  clubs  have  met  without  riot,  and  affociations  affembled 
without  confufion : — fo  they  did  once  in  France,  but  what  did  they 
end  in  ?  The  moderate  well-meaning  men  inftituted  fome  of 
thofe  clubs,  and  faw  themfelves  puffed  out  or  trampled  down,  by 
new  comers  who  had  nothing*  of  moderation  in  their  views.  It 
will  be  fo  in  all  affociations  into  which  men,  without  property, 
are  admitted;  they  muft  always  be  moft  numerous,  and  the  rnoft 
violent  proportions  ever  moff  to  their  tafte  :  they  think  that  they 
have  nothing  to  lofe — there  is  the  pivot  on  which  Inch  meetings 
turn,  from,  perhaps  original  good  intentions  to  ultimate  de* 
It  motion. 

MILITIA, 
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MILITIA,  RANK  AND  FILE,  OF  PRO¬ 
PERTY. 

Popular  tyranny  is  a  catching  phrenzvj  that 
will  furely  fpread,  if  effective  meafures  be  not  taken 
in  time  to  prevent  it.  Every  country  in  Europe 
depends,  in  the  latt  refort,  on  a  foldiery  taken 
from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  whofe  imaginary 
intereft  is  to  join  infurgents  of  whatever  com¬ 
plexion.  Such  a  reliance  is,  to  the  plained  appre- 
henfion,  prepofterous*  and  muft,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  fail  in  the  long  run.  While  danger,  too 
manifeft  to  queftion,  and  too  formidable  to  pal¬ 
liate,  prefents  itfelf  on  every  fide,  nothing  but  in¬ 
fatuation  can  prevent  fome  decifive  and  efficient 
meafure  from  being  embraced ;  fome  fyftem  of  de¬ 
fence  and  fecurity  to  property. 

Were  fuch  a  militia  eftabliffied,  property  would 
be  fecure ;  and  thofe  who  poflefs  it  might  view, 
with  a  more  calm  patience,  the  attacks,  whe¬ 
ther  infidious  or  open,  of  men  who  pofteffing  no¬ 
thing  from  the  arts  of  peace  and  tranquility,  feek 
public  confulion,  and  to  kindle  the  ftorm  on  which 
to  mount  by  the  fall  and  ruin  of  others. 

But,  after  all  that  can  be  faid,  this  idea  of  the 
divifion  of  property  is  fo  fweet  a  medicine  to  the 
great  mafs  of  mankind,  that  it  will  find  enthufiaf- 
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tic  followers  in  every  country,  and  no  where  more 
than  in  the  ranks  of  an  army ;  hence  the  neceflitv 
of  property  fecuring  itfelf,  by  being  armed  in  a 
militia.  A  regiment  of  a  thoufand  cavalry  in 
every  county  of  moderate  extent,  juft  difciplined 
enough  to  obey  orders  and  keep  their  ranks,  might 
be  enrolled  and  aftembled  in  companies  three  days 
in  every  year,  and  in  regiments  once  in  feven,  at 
a  very  moderate  expence  to  the  public  :  fuch  an 
eftablifhment  would  give  certain  and  permanent 
fecurity  againft  the  mifchievous  example  of  France, 
and  the  equally  mifchievous  propagation  of  prin¬ 
ciples  in  England,  which  tend  to  the  fame  an¬ 
archy,  civil  war,  and  bloodshed,  that  has  reduced 

our  neighbour  to  her  prefent  defperate  fituation. 

?  ,  *■  * 

„  * 

It  has  been  faid,  that  fuch  a  militia  is  imprac¬ 
ticable  :  I  will  not  reafon  on  a  cafe  abfolutely  new, 
but  we  may  venture  to  aflert,  that  a  law  which 
legalizes  and  regulates  the  mode  in  which  all  the 
land  proprietors  in  the  kingdom,  who  do  not  de¬ 
fire  the  overthrow  of  the  conftitution,  under  the 
pretence  of  its  improvement,  may  inftantly  aflem- 
ble,  armed,  in  troops  and  regiments,  ready  to  op- 
pofe  the  friends  of  anarchy ;  I  fay  that  a  law  which 
prepares  the  means  of  fecurity  and  defence ,  while 
the  rage  of  attack  unites  and  eledlrifies  the  enemies 
of  peace  and  order,  muft  be  good,  and  may  be  ef- 
fential  to  the  falvation  of  the  community.  All  re¬ 
ference 
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Terence  to  former  militia  laws  isrbefide  the  quef- 
tion — it  was  not  of  capital  confequence  whether 
executed  or  not,  but  the  prefent  moment  is  peril¬ 
ous,  the  danger  is  too  eminent  to  be  trifled  with ; 
while  anarchy  is  at  our  doors,  determined  meafures 
can  alone  preferve  us. 

.  4 
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djfeciations . 

Next  to  the  eftablifhmcnt  of  fuch  a  militia,  the 
prefent  fpirit  of  aflociation  amongd  the  friends  of 
the  conftitution,  is  a  noble  and  genuine  effort  of 
feeling  truly  worthy  Britons.  There  is  no  real 
friend  to  his  country  that  does  not  rejoice  to  fee 
this  elebtric  itroke  of  true  patriotifm  fpread  with 
vital  energy  through  the  empire:  it  carries  confu- 
fion  to  Jacobinifm:  it  gives  confidence  in  a  jud 
caufe,  and  fecurity  to  every  generous  bofom. 
Rapidly  as  the  effort  has  fnot,  with  genial  influ¬ 
ence  through  our  counties,  it  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pended  that  the  views  would  be  uniformly  directed 
to  the  fame  determinate  obje&s.  In  a  little  time 
the  fcope  and  meaning  will  be  well  impreffed,  and 
then  it  will  doubtlefs  be  found  neceffary  to  fix  on 
places  of  rendezvous  to  which  honed  men  may 
refort  when  the  wicked  are  abroad.  The  national 
fpirit  is  at  lad  roufed ;  it  has  feen  long  enough 
the  defperate  and  abominable  affociations  of  thofe, 
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who  do  wifh  and  did  openly  demand  the  overthrow 
of  our  excellen  Conftitution,  under  pretences  of 
Jacobin  reformation:  we  have  feen  the  danger— * 
we  have  been  fhocked  at  the  infolent  threats  of 
(c  Invincible  mobs,”  we  have  fought  the  right 
means  of  fafety ;  with  a  vigour  of  defence  equal 
to  the  malignity  of  attack,  a  great  nation  will 
prove  that  Hie  is  not  to  be  infulted  with  impunity* 
Had  fuch  affociations  exifted  in  France,  or  any 
thing  tending  to  them  at  the  early  ftage  of  the 
Revolution,  all  the  horrors  that  flowed  from  it 
might  have  been  prevented;  but  the  higher  orders 
of  fociety  knew  not  their  danger— Here  the  cafe 
is  diredtly  contrary. — We  are  inftrudted  by  their 
calamitous  experience — and  of  ail  effective  means 
to  be  ready  to  meet  a  ftorm,  this  of  affociation  is 
(next  to  a  militia  of  property)  the  moft  direfh 

It  may  be  faid  with  truth,  that  a  moment  never 
yet  occurred,  which  demanded  equally  the  united, 
firm,  and  determined  afliflance — the  heart  and 
hand  of  men,  friends  of  peace,  to  prevent,  while 
yet  it  is  poffible  to  prevent,  the  horrors  that  fo 
lately  awaited  us.  It  is  a  moment  that  ought  to 

bring  political  agitation  to  every  bofom - The 

queftion  concerns  not  empires,  kings,  and  mi¬ 
ni  Tiers  alone— it  comes  borne  to  our  fortunes,  our 
houfes,  our  families  :  Will  you,  by  the  nerve  and 
vigour  of  your  meafures,  by  the  broad  bafis  of 
2  '  ~  univerfal 
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univerfal  property,  on  which  yon  build  the  afib- 
ciations,  by  the  prudence  of  the  refutations,  and 
the  energy  of  their  execution,  will  you  avoid  the 
miferies  of  France?  Liften  not  to  the  infidious 
pretences  of  Jacobin  reformers — there  is  no  me¬ 
dium  in  moments  like  thefe. — With  the  example 
of  France  in  full  difplay,  propofitions  of  reform, 
which  in  that  kingdom  produced  only  conflagra¬ 
tion  and  maflacre,  will,  in  this,  have  the  effed  of 
putting  the  nation  on  its  guard  againft  men,  who 
lo  openly  profefs  a  readinefs  to  (take  all  we  enjoy, 
on  the  defperate  throw  of  a  new  Revolution. 
This  is  the  queftion  that  ought  to  colled  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  Jacobinifm,  and  which  ought  to  have  a 
Jeafonahle  influence  on  all  the  orders  of  Society ,  by 
which  they  may  know  and  learn  that  we  ft) all  ever 
rally  round  the  conflituticn  *,  uncontaminated  by 
reforms ,  or  the  tree  of  liberty ,  the  true  fymbol  of 
Jacobin  confufion.  The  danger  has  lefiened  fince 
government  has  awakened  to  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
fent  crifis,  and  fince  the  admirable  fpirit  of  the 
people  has  manifefted  itfelf,  the  enemies  of  the 
public  peace  will  not  dare  now  to  profefs  thofe  Ja¬ 
cobin  tenets,  which,  till  lately,  met  us  in  fuch 
a  multitude  of  fhapes:  They  will  put  on  the  garb 
of  more  moderate  and  more  temperate  meafures — 
they  will  now  appear  merely  in  the  charader  of 

*  Mr,  Fox's  Speech  to  the  Whig  Club. — Ridgway’s. 
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reformers — a  character  more  dangerous  perhaps, 
becaufe  more  mafked  and  infidious :  not  lefs 
pointed  in  effedt  to  equality  and  ledition ;  for  thefe 
men  know  fufficiently,  by  the  great  experiment  of 
France,  that  an  equal  perfonal  reprefentation  of  the 
people  would  infallibly  produce  here,  as  it  did 
there,  the  abfolute  ruin  of  all  legal  authorities. 
This  charadter  of  a  reformer  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  an  objedt  of  as  much  jealoufy  and  diftruft,  as 
that  of  a  profefied  Jacobin;  and  the  aflociations 
fpreading  fo  laudably  through  the  kingdom,  fhould 
be  on  their  guard  equally  againfl  them  and  their 
dodtrines.  The  profperity  of  England,  as  neutral, 
is  an  eye-fore  to  the  Jacobins,  and,  as  an  enemy, 
an  objedt  of  terror.  The  queftion,  then,  is  the 
means  thefe  cunning  leaders  are  taking  to  fpread 
the  fame  confufion  through  this  country,  that  has 
ruined  theirs ;  molt  afiuredly  they  will  not  open 
{hops,  and  write  JACOBIN  over  the  doors — 
No;  they  know  their  bufmefs  better— they  find 
materials  much  more  to  their  purpofe ;  they  find 
half  their  work  done  to  their  hands  by  our  Oppo- 
and  our  reformers  of  the  conditution. 
Seeing  that  the  rejult  of  the  labours  of  fuch  men 
anfwers  exadtly  their  own  views ,  they  chime  in, 
and  cry  reform !  with  a  more  energetic  vocifera¬ 
tion  than  ever  they  did  a  la  lanterne  in  France. 
Their  views,  and  this  union  of  the  Jacobin  de~ 
ftroyers,  with  the  Englifh  reformers,  ought  to 

open 
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open  the  eyes  of  honeft  men,  and  make  them,  one 
and  ah,  unite  in  the  firmed  aflociations.  Not  in 
the  milk  and  water  declarations  of  loyalty  *,  that 


*  In  great  numbers  of  th^  aflociations,  there  feems  to  have 
been  a  marked  attention  in  drawing  up  their  declarations  of  loy¬ 
alty  and  veneration  for  the  conftitution,  either  to  ufe  phrafes  of 
equivocal  meaning,  or  that  might  be  palatable  to  reformers,  as  if 
it  was  a  wi(h  to  include  all  deferiptions  of  men,  whatever  their 
political  fentiments :  If  fuch  management  had  been  carried  a 
little  further,  declarations  would  have  been  produced,  which  di- 
red!  Jacebins  would  have  ligned  ;  but  the  original  intention  was 
wrong,  and  tended  ftrongly  to  weaken  the  force  and  vigour  of 
aflociation.  In  the  rational  terror  of  a  perilous  moment,  and 
ftruck  with  a  common  fenfation  of  common  danger,  men  flv  to 
aftbeiation,  to  fecure  them  againft  the  attacks  of  men  already  affo- 
ciated  to  deftroy  them  :  At  fuch  an  inftant,  what  can  be  fo  fu¬ 
tile,  what  can  be  fuch  imbecility,  as  to  feek,  by  an  ill-timed 
complaifance  of  candour,  fo  to  exprefs  their  feelings,  that  afio- 
ciators  of  a  dired!  contrary  complexion,  men  who  profefledly 
feek  to  change  the  conftitution  on  French  principles,  (for  there 
has  not  been  a  ftngle  propofttion  of  reform  that  is  not  on  thofe 
principles)  that  fuch  men  may  be  induced  hypocritically  to  unite 
with  you?  The  weaknefs  of  fuch  a  proceeding  is  inexecufable. 
On  the  contrary,  thefe  declarations  ought  all  of  them  to  have 
been  fo  framed,  as  exprefsly  and  purpofely  to  exclude  a  union 
with  men  fo  dangerous,  as  thofe  who  would  not  feed  a  horror  at 
the  idea  of  tampering  with  the  conftitution,  at  fuch  a  feafon  as 
this  : — By  fuch  an  exclufion,  it  would  be  found,  that,  however 
numerous  the  reformers  were  before  the  ioth  of  Auguft,  that  at 
prefent  not  one  man  in  a  thoufand  would  liften,  with  patience,  to 
hear  the  word  Reform  ferioufly  pronounced;  nor  fail  to  depre¬ 
cate  the  idea,  as  pregnant  with  national  ruin. 
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mean  any  thing  or  nothing,  and  will  be  forgotten 
in  fix  months,  but  in  the  mod  vigorous  oppofition 
to  every  idea  of  reform  on  principles  of  giving 
more  pow7er  to  the  people  : — Here  lies  our  danger 
in  the  prefent  moment ;  itds  not  the  rank  Jacobin 
with  bare  and  bloody  arms,  pike  in  hand,  and' 
ready  for  your  throat;  it  is  his  gentleman  ulher,  your 
modeft  reformer,  who,  meaning  a  great  deal,  afks 
a  little,  and  knows  how  to  make  that  little  much. 
But  be  not  io  cajoled — refill  all  changes  in 
that  conftitution,  which  gives  you  the  means  of 
wealth,  and  prote&s  you  in  the  enjoyment.  Come 
to  refolutions  declaratory  of  the  abhorrence  of 
changes ;  and  of  every  propofition  for  fuch  that 
does  not  originate  in  the  legiflature ;  and  petition 
Parliament  to  render  illegal  all  meetings  and  clubs, 
whofe  objeel  is  to  make  experiments  on  Britifli 
happinefs;  to  difcover  rights  better  than  thofe 
of  an  Englifhman ;  to  change  your  laws,  religion, 
and  government;  and  give  you,  in  lieu  of  them, 

the  NEW  LIGHTS  OF  FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY. 

If  any  man  doubts  whether  I  have  reafon  for 
thefe  affertions,  let  him  confider  the  transac¬ 
tion  of  the  Society  that  call  themfelves  the 
Constitutional  Society"  of  London.  Here  is  the 
French  regifler  of  their  application  to  the  Con¬ 
vention,  Nov.  27.  Similar  Societies  with  ours  are 
Actually  forming  in  all  farts  of  England.  Applaules. 

After- 
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After  the  example  which  France  has  given  Revolutions 
become  eafy :  It  will  not  be  extraordinary ,  in  a  fhort 
Jpace  of  time>  if  it  Jhould  happen ,  that  felicitations 
Jhould  arrive  to  a  National  Convention  in  England . 
New  applaufes  *.  It  has  been  faid,  even  in  Par¬ 
liament,  fince  Government  was  fufficiently  alarmed 
to  call  out  the  militia,  and  put  the  nation  on  her 
guard,  that  the  ’King's  Minifters  ought  to  be  im¬ 
peached  for  their  conduCl.  Can  any  one  doubt 
whether  the  men  who  fent  that  infamous  deputa¬ 
tion,  and  the  men  who  compofed  it,  would  not 
avow  direCtly  the  fame  opinion  ?  But  let  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  large  know,  by  thefe  abominable  fadts,  the 
unqueftionable  reality  of  their  danger.  Let  them 
here  difcover — their  intellects  mud  be  weak  in¬ 
deed,  if  they  cannot  difcover,  in  this  deputation, 
what  thofe  men  mean  who  drink  equal  liberty  to 
all  mankind— National  Conventions  equally 
every  where  !  !  is  the  fentiment  of  their  bofoms, 
and  would  have  been  fung  about  the  ftreets,  had 
Government  flept  fix  weeks  longer.  Who  can 
read  without  horror  the  following  Addrefs  to  the 
Volunteer  Corps  of  Ireland,  from  an  Irifh  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  fame  compleCtion,  fo  lately  as  Dec. 
■20.  Cf  Citizen  foldiers  to  arms.  When  your 
country  has  been  declared  in  danger,  we  conjure 
you  by  your  glory  to  fcand  to  your  arms,  and  in 
fpite  of  a  police,  in  fpite  of  a  fencible  militia,  to 

*  Moniteur,  Nov.  29. 
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maintain  good  order  :  it  is  only  by  military  array 
that  you  can  obtain  the  fpeedy  refurredlion  of 
liberty  and  equality.”  Here  is  abundant  proof 
that  we  are  far  diftant  from  entire  fafety ;  and  that 
the  leaf!  relaxation  in  that  affociated  preparation, 
which  is  now  our  only  falvation,  rwould  give  new 
animation  to  thefe  focieties  of  defperate  men  with 
defperate  views  ;  to  thefe  enemies  of  government, 
of  order,  and  of  property. 

While  the  fpirit  of  the  people  is  alert  and  ani¬ 
mated  with  due  zeal  in  defence  of  their  lives  and 
properties,  both  may  be  fafe :  but  this  exertion  is 
not  likely  to  be  durable  ;  and  fhould  that  languor 
and  indolence,  the  children  of  a  fooliflh  fecurity, 
once  more  flacken  the  tenfion  which  refults  from 
the  prefent  imprefiion  ;  the  courage  of  our  ene¬ 
mies  will  revive ;  and  thofe  execrable  focieties, 
whofe  aim  is  plunder,  and  the  means  confufion, 
will  refume  the  fame  pernicious  activity  in  mifchief 
that  has  effected  the  ruin  of  France,  and  had 
brought  England  almoft  to  the  brink  of  the  fame 
precipice  down  which  her  neighbour  has  been 
hurled.  To  guard  again  ft  a  negledl  fo  fatal,  be¬ 
comes  the  firft  and  greateft  duty  of  government. 
It  is  firmnefs,  energy,  and  vigour,  againft  our  do¬ 
me  ft  ic  foes  that  can  alone  preferve  the  conftitution 
uneontarninated  by  Jacobin  reform ;  moderation, 
lenity,  and  the  mild  virtues  of  one  man,  have  de¬ 
luged  France  in  blood  j  fuch  are  not  weapons 

with 
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with  which  to  combat  in  an  hour  like  this :  while 
the  lamp-poft,  or  the  pike,  is  the  imprimatur  on  the 
prefs  in  Frances  while  fufpicion  fills  the  prifons, 
and  mafTacre  is  the  gaol  delivery— if  the  Legi na¬ 
ture  of  England  does  not  take  precautions,  ener- 
gic  and  effective,  but  trufts  too  much  to  private 
efforts,  we  may,  in  the  event,  amidfl  confufion 
and  terror,  have  reafon  to  regret  a  want  of  policy, 
which  an  example  fo  pregnant  ought  to  have  in- 
Ipired. 

Nor  ought  either  government  or  the  public  to 
be  driven  from  their  purpofe  by  the  anfwer  not 
uncommonly  heard,  which  accufes  the  affociators 
of  going  to  the  contrary  extreme,  and  endangering 
the  liberty  of  the  people  by  profeffions  of  loyalty  ; 
this  accufation  may  be  confidered  as  the  laft  effort 
of  dilappointed  fedition:  the  men  who  feel  w7ith 
the  deepeft  chagrin  the  fecurity  fuch  affociations 
give  to  the  conftitution,  as.  at  prefent  eftablifhed, 
have  nothing  left  during  the  vigour  now  exerted, 
but  to  retort  accufations — and  to  tell  us,  that  we 
mean,  or  att  as  if  we  meant,  to  render  the  King 
abfolute :  but  fuch  affertions  fcarcely  merit  atten¬ 
tion  :  thofe  men,  if  there  are  fuch,  who  wifhed 
before  to  change  our  government  to  a  defpotifm, 
certainly  wifh  it  now  j  but  that  affociations  direct¬ 
ly  declaring  a  determination  to  maintain  the  con¬ 
ftitution  as  it  is — free  as  it  is  now — mean  really 
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an  intention  to  overturn  it,  is  too  prepofterous  to 
be  credited — and  worthy  only  of  the  reforming 
quarter  from  which  it  proceeds. 

But  neither  a  militia,  aiTociatien,  nor  any  other 
meafure  to  be  devifed  would  yield  fecurity  were 
the  licentioufnefs  (not  the  liberty)  of  the  prefs  to 
be  permitted  to  fo  fliameful  and  deftruftive  a 
length,  as  we  have  of  late  years  experienced  in 
England.  It  will  probably  be  found  after  this  pe¬ 
riod  that  no  conftitution,  whether  good  or  bad, 
can  pofTibly  exift  againft  a  licentious  prefs.  The 
old  government  of  France  was  ruined  unques¬ 
tionably  by  inattention  to  this  engine:  the  new 
tyranny  eftabl  idled  there  are  well  aware  of  that 
momentous  truth,*  and  have  accordingly  converted 
it  like  the  lanthorn  into  an  engine  of  government. 
Were  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  prefs  is  in  any  de¬ 
gree  allowed,  the  general  inftrudtion  of  the  lower 
claffes  muft  become  the  feed  of  revolt,  and  it  is 
for  this  reafon  that  the  friends  of  reform,  and 
zealous  admirers  of  French  equality,  are  ftrenuous 
for  funday  and  charity  fchools. 

The  gentlemen  who  confider  Paine  as  a  confpU 
cuous  friend  of  mankind ,  and  an  admirable  writer 
would  have  a  fyftem  of  national  education  efta- 
blifhed,  in  which  every  perfon  may  become  in- 

*  Mr.  Cooper’s  Reply  to  Mr,  Burke’s  Inve&ive,  p*  75. 
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formed  what  are  the  rights  of  a  citizen  f;  what 
privileges  they  are  deprived  of\>  and  how  to  bring 
capabilities  into  a  Elion  ,by  a  glorious  career  of  im¬ 
provement.  The  French  have  been  wonderfully 
well  inftrucled  in  all  this;  they  have  indeed 
brought  their  capabilities  into  adtion ;  they  have 
not  been  wanting  in  leifure ,  unremittingly  employed , 
or  in  beft  endeavours  exerted  to  h  often  §  improve¬ 
ment.  Since  aflbciations  are  found  to  diftribute 
treafon  and  fedition,  to  teach  the  exertion  of  ca¬ 
pabilities,  and  to  point  out  the  glorious  career  of 
France  as  an  objed  of  imitation  for  England  ;  the 
poifon  thus  expanded,  does  not  render  the  vehicle 
more  relpedable.  I  do  not  find  on  my  farm,  in 
the  village,  or  its  vicinity,  that  thofe  are  the  beft 
ploughmen  and  carters  who  are  the  deepeft  adepts 
in  the  Rights  of  Man.  If  there  muft  be  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  why  preach  equa¬ 
lity  ?  Will  not  French  horrors  tell  us,  that  to  teach, 
is  to  bewilder ;  that  to  enlighten,  is  to  deftroy  ? 

+  P.  f  P.  7 6. 

-  .  *  *  \  - 

$  Mr-  Cooper  fays  of  the  approach  of  the  Revolution  he  looks 
for  in  England,  the  da-am  of  a  glorious  day  (p.  12.)  :  “  my  lei- 
"  fure  &al1  be  unremittingly  employed,  and  my  beft  endeavours 
“  exerted  to  haften  its  approach.”  p.  77.  Doubtlefs  well  pre- 
pared  for  the  bufinefs  by  his  converfations  with  Mademoifelle 
Theroigne,  of  whom  he  fays,  “  I  have  feldom  met  with  views 
“  more  enlarged,  more  juft,  more  truly  patriotic.” 
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But,  contrary  to  all  this,  with  a  prefs  regulated 
for  the  benefit  of  fociety,  and  not  vomiting  forth 
poifon  for  its  deftrudion,  the  lower  claffes  cannot 
well  be  injured  by  inftrudion :  what  a  duty  then 
devolves  on  government  to  guard  againft  abufes, 
the  negled  of  which  may  be  attended  with  dan¬ 
ger,  and  even  ruin  to  the  whole  community* 

I  feel  but  one  great  objection  that  may  probably 
be  made  to  the  general  conclufions  I  have  drawn 
from  the  example  of  France  :  it  may  be  faid  that 
my  reafoning  goes  too  far,  becaufe  if  juft,  a  nation 
however  enflaved,  and  however  miferable,  ftiould 
fubmit  to  all  evils  rather  than  attempt  the  greater 
evil  of  a  Revolution.  The  argument  is  common, 
and,  difieded  by  reafoning,  would  lead  on  both 
fides  into  a  difcuflion ,  that  would  here  be  mif- 
placed.  But  reafoning  is  endlefs,  and  fads  are  few, 
one  motive,  were  there  no  other,  for  preferring 

them. 

/ 

In  the  former  revolutions  of  the  modern  world, 
whether  in  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  Hol¬ 
land,  or  England,  the  people  foon  fettled  into  a 
form  of  government  nearly  refembling  that  which 
they  had  enjoyed  before  the  troubles,  they  never 
dreamed  of  making  new  experiments  on  principle . 
Even  in  the  cafe  of  America  the  fad  holds  true  in 
almoft  every  inftance  $  for  there  is  not  now  in  the 

world 
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World  a  conftitution  fo  near  the  Britifh  as  that  of 
the  United  States;  I  think,  fince  the  events  in 
France ,  that  it  is  inferior,  for  the  plain  reafon  o£ 
not  providing  fo  well  againd  the  danger  now  mod 
to  be  apprehended,  popular  power :  the  defpotifoi 
of  a  monarch  was  every  where  the  objed  of  ra¬ 
tional  apprehenfion ;  it  is  fo  no  longer :  a  worfe 
monfter  has  fhewn  itfelf  in  the  world,  that  carries 
a  venom  in  its  fangs  more  rabid  than  the  canine. 
In  all  former  revolutions,  therefore,  the  people 
reafoned  in  argument,  and  felt  in  fad',  that  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  event  of  a  druggie,  it  could 
fcarcely  place  them  in  a  worfe  fituation  ;  and  this 
with  exception  only  to  America.  Experiment 
therefore  judified  the  nations  who  felt  themfelves 
oppreffed  in  the  attempts  they  made  to  effect  a 
revolution. 

1  V  j  1  I  v 

Reverfe  the  medal,  and  let  us  aik  how  this  great 
quedion  ftands  at  prefent :  the  principles  of  equa¬ 
lity  and  Rights  of  Man  are  afloat,  and  an  expert- 
mentum  cruets  tells  us,  that  a  nation,  though  under 
a  very  bad  government,  may  change  for  one  a  thou- 
land  times  worfe.  This  great  and  difadrous  event 
will  give  men,  let  their  rank  be  what  it  may — the 
honed  workman  equally  with  the  prince — -a  horror 
at  the  idea  of  revolutions ;  will  teach  men  rather 
to  bear  the  ills  they  have,  than  fly  to  others  that 
they  know  not  cf;  and  confequently  has  done 
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more  againft  the  caufe  of  that  real  and  fafe  liberty 
which  was  gradually  pervading  the  world,  than 
any  other  event  in  the  power  of  mifchief  to  effed. 
A  reflexion  that  ought  to  make  us  loathe  a  Jacobin 
with  the  fame  deteftation  as  noxious  animals  of 
hideous  deformity. 

T ake  the  word:  of  the  German  military  govern¬ 
ments,  and  compare  the  fituation  _of  the  people 
in  any  point  whatever,  and  it  may  be  afferted  truly 
that  they  are  in  a  happier  and  better  fituation  than 
the  French  under  the  anarchy  given  them  by  the 
Rights  of  Man :  to  anfwer  that  this  anarchy  may 
fubfide  and  produce  a  good  government  at  laft,  is 
fo  compleatly  befide  the  queftion,  reafoning  on 
fads,  that  I  arn  aftonifhed  to  hear  it  fo  often  re¬ 
curred  to ;  the  experiment  of  the  new  government 
in  France  was  compleat— it  was  finifhed — decreed 
and  accepted — It  is  farcical  to  fuppofe  that  Louis 
XVI.  had  more  power  to  fap  or  deftroy  it  than 
any  other  king :  if  it  could  not  go  on  with  him,  it 
could  not  go  on  at  all,  and  therefore  was  rotten  at 
heart.  It  had  made  a  thoufand  provifions  againft 
a  difarmed  king,  but  had  made  none  againft  an 
armed  mob :  this  mob  broke  into  the  fanduary 
and  kicked  the  conftitution  out  of  doors.  Maifacres 
followed,  till  no  man  felt  his  head  more  fafe  on  his 
fhoulders  than  the  fubjeds  of  Achen  or  Algiers  5 
and,  as  to  property,  it  was  given  to  the  winds : 

where 
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where  are  the  fubje£ts  of  a  German  defpot  whofe 
fituation  matches  this  ?  And  as  to  the  hope  of  fee¬ 
ing  fomething  better ;  the  hope  of  the  German  is 
more  likely  to  be  realized  than  that  of  the  French¬ 
man,  who  has  nothing  in  perfpective  but  new 
evils  and  new  revolutions  to  cure  them.  A  Ger¬ 
man,  therefore,  w'ould  be  wife  to  renounce  the 
thoughts  of  liberty,  rather  than  purfue  the  idea  of 
it  through  a  revolution  fimilar  to  that  of  France. 
Time  and  a  happy  coincidence  of  events  may  give 
them  fuch  an  opportunity  as  France,  worfc  than 
loft.  They  have  her  example  to  inftruci  them. 

The  plain  conclufion  to  be  drawn  is  this ;  na¬ 
tions  fhouid  proceed  as  individuals ;  rely  only  on 
experimented  cafes.  When  philofophers  advifed 
the  French  to  feek  fome  fyftem  of  freedom  better 
than  experiment  ( Great  Britain )  offered,  they 
advifed  a  truft  in  theory ;  and  at  this  moment  when 
Jacobins  and  reformifts  advife  us  to  improve  our 
conftitution,  is  it  not  a  queftion  directly  in  point 
to  afk  them,  whether  the  experimented  freedom  we 
enjoy  at  prefent  ought  to  be  hazarded  on  projects 
of  theory  ?  An  unequal  rep  refen  ration,  rotten 
boroughs,  long  parliaments,  extravagant  courts, 
ielfifh  minifters,  and  corrupt  majorities,  are 
fo  intimately  interwoven  with  our  practical 
freedom,  that  it  would  require  better  politi¬ 
cal  anat€>mifts  than  our  modern  reformers,  to 
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fhew  on  tad*  that  we  did  not  owe  our  liberty  to  the 
identical  evils  which  they  wTant  to  expunge.  In 
France  none  of  thefe  are  to  be  found,  a  reprefen- 
tation  equal,  no  burgage  tenures,  biennial  parlia¬ 
ments,  no  court,  miriifiers  of  draw,  and  majorities 
corrupted  only  by  themfeives,  but  with  thefe  en¬ 
vied  bleflings  is  France  free  ? — Here  is  an  equal 
reprefentation  of  the  people— an  experiment  com- 
pleat — -and  the  refult  tc  heavenly”  in  the  eye  of 
Englifh  reformers ;  but  not  fo  in  the  mouths  even 
of  Jacobins. in  the  'Convention — they  tell  you 
that  it  is  anarchy,  bloodihed,  and  famine,  cc  The 
abolition  of  formal  government  brings  fociety 
ciofer  together,”  is  one  of  Paine’s  mountebank 
maxims ;  his  theories  fliould  always  be  brought  to 
the  ted  of  French  practice  5  this  eompredure,  this 
contad  of  fociety,  isnhere  well  underdood;  it  is 
the  pike  of  one  man  in  the  belly  of  another.  Is 
this  fo  very  encouraging  as  to  induce  an  imitation 
in  England?  It  is  not,  however,  diffident  to  fa- 
tisfy  thofe  who  demand  a  reform  ;  no  flight  reafon 
for  fuppofing  they  look  further — and  that  through 
the  obfeure  of  fuch  a  foreground,  there  is- a  pro¬ 
pped:  behind,  bright  enough  to  fix  attention,  and 
allure  hope— the  profped  of  copying  in  England 
the  example  of  France ;  the  regal,  noble,  eccle- 
fiaftical,  national  properties,  the  fpoil  of  equal  ci¬ 
tizens  !  ' 

o  There 
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There  is  in  Monf.  Mourner’s  laft  admirable  per¬ 
formance  an  obfervation  which  merits  great  atten¬ 
tion  ;  that  when  once  a  kingdom  poffefies  a  free 
-  affembly,  with  the  power  of  the  purfe,  the  real  ap- 
prehenfionis  not  for  liberty,  but  for  the  exiftence  of 
the  crown.  And  again,  cc  In  England  the  num¬ 
ber  of  reprefentatives  of  the  people  is  very  un¬ 
equally  divided  :  Simple  boroughs,  which  contain 
few  inhabitants,  have,  from  cuftom,  the  right  of 
deputing;  while  diftricts,  very  populous,  do  not 
participate  in  elections.  This  irregularity  appears 
contrary  to  many  inconteftible  principles;  but  it 
could  not  be  reclined  without  augmenting  the 
force  of  the  democratical  part  of  the  government, 
without  danger  of  breaking  the  equilibrium,  which 
has  been  fo  well  preferved  for  a  century ;  and  if 
ever  they  confent  to  render  the  reprefentation 
more  equal,  it  would  be  indifpenfabie  to  flrengthen 
the  other  two  branches.  Inequality  of  reprefenta¬ 
tion,  above  all,  produces  this  advantage ;  that  a 
great  part  of  the  people  identify  themfelves  much 
lefs  with  the  deputies  of  the  commons,  and  the 
public  opinion  is  lefs  corrupted  by  the  padions 
that  may  agitate  the  lower  houfe*A  There  is 
deep  fenfein  this  remark:  The  author,  who  is  one 
of  the  belt  of  men,  and  mod  honeft  of  politicians, 

*  Recherehes  fur  les  Caufes  qui  ont  empeche  Ies  Francis  de 
deven ir  Litres,  17 92,  tom  2,  p.  272. 
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who  was  a  leader  in  the  condiment  affembly* 
and  marked,  with  great  acumen,  their  errors, 
felt  the  truth  he  here  deiineats,  and  faw  the 
overthrow  of  their  conflitution  in  the  eagernefs 
with  which  the  people,  incorporated  as  it  were, 
with  the  deputies,  till  thofe  without  talents  became 
as  corrupt  as  thofe  whole  only  talent  was  corrupt¬ 
ing  the  hearts  of  others.  What  fad,  what  ex¬ 
periment,  do  our  reformers  pretend  to,  on  which  to 
ground  the  certainty,  that  if  thofe  apparent  de¬ 
fects  of  the  conftitutiori  were  removed, 'the  power  of 
the  people,  without  property,  would  not,  in  con- 

fequence,  gain  enough - to  enable  them  to  gain 

more- - -and  to  advance  by  means  of  thofe  fteps 

- - till  they  gained  all?  The  cafe  of  the  French 

revolution  is  much  ftronger  in  the  affirmative  than 
any  other  to  be  produced  in  the  negative  ;  but  to 
fpeak  of  cafes  is  abfurd,  with  the  reformers,  for 
they  proceed  absolutely  on  theory  and  Rights  of 
Man;  thofe  well  adapted  foundations  for  a  re-* 
public  in  Bedlam. 

There  appears  to  me  to  be  a  lingular  propriety 
in  the  afibciations  which  are  at  prefent  fpreading 
through  the  kingdom,  petitioning  parliament  to 
pals  an  ad  to  declare  all  clubs,  affociations,  fo¬ 
oleries  and  meetings  of  men,  that  affemble  for 
the  purpofe  of  obtaining  changes  in  the  con- 
dilution,  illegal,  and  that  no  meeting  can  le- 

4  gaily 
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gaily  correfpond,  either  in  their  own  name,  or 
in  the  names  of  their  fecretary,  or  other  officer, 
with  any  foreign  body  or  government,  unlefs  fuch 
meeting  is  functioned  by  charter.  The  friends  of 
order  and  good  government  are  now  collected,  the 
time  is  precious,  and  ought  not  to  be  loft ;  and 
while  we  are  threatened  with  the  horrors  of 
anarchy,  it  behoves  us  to  have  as  much  activity 
and  energy  in  our  defence  as  the  violators  of  all 
human  rights  have  exerted  in  their  attack  :  for  men 
to  tell  us  in  fuch  a  moment  as  this,  and  fituated  as 
we  are  with  the  enemy  of  mankind,  triumphant  on 
one  fide,  and  the  torch  of  revolt  lighting  in  Ireland 
on  another  fide  that  they  are  nou  Jacobins,  but 
moderate  men,  wiffiing  reform ,  is  as  impudent 
as  it  would  be  for  a  thief  to  fay  that  he  is  not 
an  afTaffin,  becaufe  he  only  held  a  candle  while 
another  cut  my  throat. 

That  governments  cannot  be  improved,  and 
that  legislation  fhould  be  the  only  fcience  to 
ftand  ft  ill,  by  no  means  follows  :  experiment  pro- 
fcnbes  only  great  changes ;  fmall  and  gradual  ad¬ 
vances,  in  times  of  ferenity  -9  fuch  advances  as  put 
nothing  to  hazard,  muft  be  good.  It  is  eafy  to 
lay  the  finger  on  grievances  in  England,  which 
every  honeft  and  moderate  man  would  wiffi  remov¬ 
ed  ;  but  it  is  not  when  much  is  demanded,  that  little 

fhould 
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fhould  be  given ;  for  the  plain  reafon  that  the  little 
will  not  then  fatisfy. 

I  fhall  not  be  fufpefted  of  thinking  tythes  a  light 
grievance  ;  but  they  are  a  grievance  that  would  be 
ill  remedied  by  the  lofs  of  the  crop  that  pay  them  ; 
the  enormity  of  the  taxes  I  pay  is  known  to  every 
man  that  reads  the  tra£ts  I  publifli ;  heavy  as  they 
are,  let  them  remain  rather  than  be  changed  for  a 
contribution  fonciere ;  the  little  left  me  is  my  own, 
which  might  not  be  the  cafe  under  the  pure  dif- 
.  penfations  of  Jacobin  equality.  Evils  certainly 
exift  in  our  fyftem,  and  they  are  fuch  as  will, 
I  truft,  be  remedied,  gradually,  bv  the  legiflature, 
adling  from  its  own  impulfe  5  and  not  from  the 
influence  of  clubs  and  reforming  focieties* 

It  was  an  old  obfervation,  that  a  republic  could 
lubfifl  on  the  trappings  of  a  monarchy.  The  French 
have  fet  the  feal  of  experience  here,  as  in  every 
other  cafe,  and  have  fliewn  that  citizenEoberfpierre, 
and  citizen  Folland,  can  out  do  Emperor  Jojeph> 
and  King  George ,  in  extravagance  $  the  mod  enor¬ 
mous  expences,  that  ever  any  nation  was  deluged 
with,  are  the  prefent  in  France  $  a  Angle  month’s 
deficiency  is  176  millions,  or  7,700,000k  iter- 
ling  ;  this  is  (pending  at  the  rate  of  90  milllions  a 
year.  Paine  fays,  4C  It  is  cruel  to  think  of  a  mil¬ 
lion 
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lion  a  year  to  a  king  j  but  it  is  not  a  breakfaft  to 
an  affembly  of  citizens.  There  is  a  great  deal  in 
the  civil  lift  of  England  that  does  not  concern  trap 
pngs.  The  payment,  for  the  fupport  of  thofe  trap¬ 
pings,  do  not  probably  amount  to  fixpence  a  head 
upon  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  for  which 
fixpence  every  man  has  the  fupport  of  a  chief  con- 
ftable  that  keeps  all  the  other  conftables  to  their 
duty.  Inftead  of  fixpence  a  head  paid  for  tran¬ 
quility;  the  French  now  pay  five  Ihillings  a  head  for 
keeping  a  gang  of  cut  throats,  and  an  affembly  of 
mad  dogs.  A  fplendid  imperial  court  might  be 
fupported  out  of  fomething  worfe  than  trappings 
of  the  French  republic. 

If  France  fhould  ever  again  poffefs  the  precious 
moment  of  improving  her  government  without 
convulfions,  which  opportunity  Ihe  had,  and  loft ; 
or  if  any  other  great  country,  having  an  indigent 
poor,  fhould  meet  fuch  a  moment — —experiment 

fpeaks  to  them  but  one  language. - Take  the 

British  Constitution,  not  becaulb  it  is  theo¬ 
retically  the  beft,  but  becaufc  it  is  pra&ically 
good;  but  take  fpecial  care  not  to  miftake 
that  conftitution,  and  give  the  poifon  of  per- 
fonal  reprefentation, .  for  in  fuch  an  error  your  im¬ 
port  of  Britifh  liberty  would  become  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  French  anarchy. 

%  %  .  &  * 
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The  conclufion  of  the  whole  may  be  compreflM 
in  a  few  lines ;  the  danger  of  the  moment  is  great 
indeed;  and  only  to  be  guarded  againft  by  the 
moft  unremitted  diligence  and  adtivity : — Exert 
that  diligence,  and  bring  that  adfcivity  into  play  by 
a  unanimous  fupport  of  the  adminiftration,  en- 
trufted  at  prefent  with  the  public  fafety:  The 
queftion  is  not  whether  you  are  a  friend  or  an  ene¬ 
my  of  that  adminiftration;  you  are  certainly  a 
friend  to  the  lives  and  properties  of  mankind.  Join 
in  aflociations  for  our  defence  againft  banditti,  cut 
throats,  and  Jacobins  ;  join  againft  an  enemy  more 
fubtle,  and,  therefore,  more  dangerous,  the  friends 
of  reform ;  the  aflociators  who  would  plant  the 
tree  of  equal  liberty  ;  the  mountebanks  who  have 
a  French  noftrum,  and  Birmingham  daggers,  for 
the  difeafes  of  our  Englifh  conftitution.  Guard 
againft  fuch  mifcreant  attempts  by  pointed  refo- 
lutions ;  and  call,  with  one  voice,  on  the  legifla- 
ture  to  fupprefs,  by  vigorous  and  deciflve  laws, 
the  clubs  of  fedition  ;  the  aflociations  that  call 
themfelves  our  cc  conftitutional”  inftrudtors  and 
our  c<  friends  5”  whofe  leflbns  are  inftitutes  of 
anarchy  ;  and  whofe  friendfhip, — fliould  their 
tenets  prevail, — would  cement  with  our  beft  blood, 
that  National  Convention  of  Britain  with  which 
thofe  focieties  have  fo  lately  threatened  us. 
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IN  a  period  fo  abounding  with  events,  or  rather 
with  atrocities,  like  the  prefent,  it  is  fcarcely 
pofllble  for  the  moft  rapid  pen  to  keep  pace  with 
the  new  efforts  which  are  making  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  real  French  horrors,  as  remedies  to  the 
imaginary  evils  of  thefe  kingdoms. 

T  he  <c  Proceedings  of  the  Ajfociation  of  the  Friends 
of  the  ponjiitution.  Dublin.  The  Duke  of  Lein- 
fter! !  in  the  chair,”  is  a  publication  that  deferves 
notice ;  becaufe  it  proves,  too  clearly  to  be  doubt¬ 
ed,  that  our  dangers  are  not  at  an  end.  Jaco- 
binifm  hardly  fleeps,  in  fpite  of  all  our  affocia- 
tions ;  the  enemies  of  law  and  of  order  never  relax 
their  efforts;  Ireland  is  their  favourite  ground; 
and  lhould  thefe  new  principles  of  equality,  the 
new  French  <c  lights,”  be  there  eftablifhed,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  they  are  raging  in  our  own 
vitals.  Thefe  “  friends  ”  call  on  the  people  to 
<c  SUBDUE  the  corruption,”  “  the  infamy,”  Cf  the 
fouleft  affs  under  the  fouleft  names,”  which  form 
the  “  regular  fyftem  of  government,”  by  “  a  ra¬ 
dical  reform  ;  ”  by  a  body  of  “  reprefentatives, 
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an  integral  and  effential  part  of  the  conflitution, 
derived  from  the  people  by  GENERAL de^ion." 
■r— The  Englifh  language  could  fcarcely,  in  an 
equal  number  of  words,  paint  in  ftronger  terms 
the  fire-brands  of  fedition.  To  call  on  the  people 
not  to  crave,  or  pray,  or  petition,  but  to  subdue 
the  errors  of  government,— to  subdue  them  by  a 
radical  reform,  and  general  reprefentation,  is, 
in  other  words,  to  demand  a  Convention,  the  King 
at  Tyburn,  the  Lords  annihilated,  and  Property 
the  reward  of  new  Roberfpieres,  Briffots,  and  Ma- 
rats.  But  thefe  exprefiions  are  too  remarkable  to 
be  accidental  \  they  coincide  too  exactly  with  the 
threats  of  the  Jacobins  in  France,  to  allow  us,  for 
one  moment,  to  believe  that  there  is  not  a  clear 
intelligence  and  union  between  them. 

The  minifter  of  the  marine,  to  the  friends  of 
liberty  and  equality  in  the  maritime  cities  :  cc  Will 
the  English  republicans  sufffr  the  King  and 
his  Parliament  to  mak^  war  ?  Already  thefe  free 
men  teftify  their  difcontent  and  their  repugnance 
to  carry  arms  againft  their  French  brothers.  Well; 
we  will  fly  to  their  assistance;  we  will  invade 
that  ifle,  and  fend  50,000  caps  of  liberty  to  plant 
the  sacred  tree,  and  to  offer  our  open  arms  to 
our  republican  brothers,  to  purify  Englifh  li¬ 
berty,  and  REFORM  the  vices  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  ”  Here  the  Jacobins  threaten  to  purify  our 
liberty ,  in  conjunction  with  Englifh  republic  an x,  and 

to 
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to  reform  our  vices  with  50,000  bayonets What  is 
this  but  to  jubdue  us  by  a  radical  reform!!!  If 
any  doubt  could  remain  of  the  tendency  of  the 
operations  of  our  reformers,  furely  fuch  declara¬ 
tions  are  fufficient  to  remove  them?  To  open 
our  eyes  to  the  horrible  fituation  we  fhould  be  in, 
if  our  legiflature  were  abfurd  enough  to  liften  to 
fuch  incendiaries ;  or  weak  enough  not  to  take 
effective  meafures  to  controul  their  treafonable 

1 

practices. 

Very  much  in  the  fame  fpirits,  as  the  Irifh 
Friends,  is  Lord  Sempil,  D.  Adams,  Joel  Barlow, 
.and  J.  Froft,  in  the  name  of  the  London  Confli- 
tutional  Society*  congratulating  the  Conventibn  on 
the  revolution  of  the  2d  of  September,  and  hoping 
that  other  nations  would  foon  follow  their  ex¬ 
ample  ;  prefenting  their  cut-throats  at  the  fame 
time  with  1000  pair  of  fhoes,  and  ioool.  in 
money  *.  To  give  fuch  felicitations  and  hopes* 
the  28th  of  November  was  approbation  diredt  of 
the  2d  of  September. 


Page  11. — Infur  re  Elion  againjl  the  National  Con - 

vention . 

The  deputies  of  the  department  of  Loire,  tell 
the  Convention  at  the  bar,  Tour  Jcandalous  debates 
are  known  in  every  corner  of  France .  The  afflicted 

*  Pol,  State y  No.  12. 
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people  Jent  you  to  make  laws>  and  you  know  not  how 
to  make  a  regulation $  they  fent  you  to  render  France 
refpetled ,  and  you  know  not  how  to  rejpetd  it  your~ 
/elves  i  they  Jent  you  to  eflablijb  liberty ,  and  you 
have  not  known  how  to  maintain  your  own .  Tou 
tremble  before  thefe  tribunes  *. 

Paine  is  of  an  opinion  direflly  contrary,  “  they 
lprang  not  from  the  filth  of  rotten  boroughs — they 
debate  in  the  language  of  gentlemen — their  dignity 
is  ferene— they  preferve  the  right  angled  character 
of  man.”  We  well  know  what  their  language  Is  j 
and  if  a  right  angled  chara&er  produces  right  an¬ 
gled  a&ions,  we  know  what  thofe  are  alfo.  For 
the  ferenity  of  their  dignity  !  !  ! — It  is  a  fit  fubjedl 
for  mirth  but  not  for  argument. 


Page  1 2. — Fir  ft  great  cau/e  of  all. 

Jan.  1 6,  The  minifter  of  the  interior  to  the 
committee  of  general  fafety  ;  every  day  for  a  month 
pafty  they  have  talked  of  renewing  the  projcriptions ; 
1  have ,  for  many  days>  received  and  laid  before  you 
ajfurances  of  projects  of  maffacre  and  murder >  pub~ 


Page  1 3.-— j Refpeffiing  the  laws. 

What  multiplied  proofs  of  that  fadl,  that  with¬ 
out  a  king,  and  fome  body  between  the  king  and 

*  Moait.  Jan,  10,  1793. 
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the  people,  where  there  is  an  indigent  poor,  all 
falls  to  confufion.  The  Jacobin  Rabbeau  once 
knew  this  :  — 

«  Dans  im  grand  empire  il  faut  abfolument  des 
hommes  decores,  fans  quoi  l’etat  tombera  dans 
une  vafte  popularite,  dans  une  immenfe  demo- 
cratie,  qui  doit  finir  par  I’anarchie,  ou  par  le  dei- 
potifme  felon  que  le  prince  ou  le  peuple  feront  Tun 

ou  l’autre,  le  plus  fort/’  * 

% he  Nation ,  fays  Paine,  not  Parliament  y  Jhould 
reform  abufes  :  the  idea  of  vitiated  bodies  reforming 
themfelves  is  a  paradox .  Exadtly  in  proportion 
then  to  a  nation  interfering  and  taking  the  remedy 
of  abufes  into  its  own  hands  fhould  be  the  effedt  in 
wiping  them  out.  Apply  to  France  for  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  this  text.  Has  it  been  fo  ?  As  foe  ad¬ 
vanced  in  reform ,  did  abufes  difappear  ?  Never 
was  doctrine  fo  belied  by  events  as  the  dodtrine 
of  this  great  politician.  A 


Page  15. — Go  to  Rights  of  Man . 

Perhaps  experience  will  juflify  us  in  aflerting, 
that  that  e;overnment  is  bed  which  is  bed  calcu- 
lated  to  (land  dill  and  do  nothing ,  becaufe  the 
thing  wanted  in  government  is  not  activity,  ,  but 
repofej  and  to  do  nothing  is  nineteen  times  in 
twenty  better  than  readily  to  do  any  thing.  The 

*  Confiderations  fur  les  lnterets  du  Tien  Etat .  Par  Kabbeau  St, 

Etienne,  1788.  2d  edit,  P.  641. 
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vetos  of  different  orders,  or  houfes,  therefore  mud 
be  good,  as  they  are  fo  many  impediments  to  ac¬ 
tion.  No  government  is  fo  redlefsly  a&ive  as  a 
pure  democracy,  voting  in  a  fingle  afferrbly ;  the 
mob  are  fatisfied  no  longer  than  a  torrent  of  events 
keeps  them  in  breathlefs  expectation.  We  fee, 
in  the  cafe  of  France,  that  fuch  budle  is  the  energy 
of  mifchief,  the  motion  of  defpotifm.  Their  late 
fuccefies,  fo  unlooked  for  and  furprifing,  made 
them  fpeak  commonly,  in  the  dreets  of  Paris,  of 
conquering  Europe ;  fhould  farther  fuccefs  attend 
their  arms,  they  will  infallibly  attempt  it.  The 
leaders,  who  owe  their  importance  to  the  prefent 
hurricane  of  events,  would  fink  too  low  in  a  calm, 
for  fuch  men  to  allow  the  ftorm  to  fubfide. 

i  -  t 

i 

Page  29. — Comment  on  the  text. 

The  abufes  and  plunder  in  the  fale  of  the  po.fi- 
feffions  of  the  emigrants,  may  be  eafily  conceived 
from  the  complaint  which  Sillery  makes  in  the 
Convention  : — rc  The  furniture  of  the  chateau  of 
Nangus,  belonging  to  the  Baron  de  Bretueil,  was 
worth  at  lead  1,500,000  liv.  and  has  produced 
fcarcely  any  thing.  Six  tapeftries  of  the  Gobelins, 
which  cod  30,000  liv.  in  money,  were  fold  for 
2800  liv.  in  affignars.  A  clock,  that  cod  24,000 
liv.  in  money,  fold  for  800  in  paper  Such  is  the 

f  Monit.  Dec.  31,  1791. 
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virtuous  adminiftration  of  the  res-publica  among 
republicans ! 

Page  45. — His  head  on  a  pike. 

And  the  minifter  Holland,  who,  in  his  impudent 
letter  to  the  King,  faid,  that  as  the  voice  of  truth 
is  not  heard  in  courts ,  revolutions  become  necejjary , 
now,  crouching  under  the  uplifted  pike,  finds,  in 
the  difpenfations  of  Jacobin  jufVice,  that  the  vOiCe 
of  truth  is  heard  as  little  in  conventions  as  in 
courts,  and  curfes  the  folly  that  called  for  re¬ 
volutions. 


Page  48 .^Vopular  defpotifm . 

The  federates  at  the  bar,  January  13th  the 
public  force  is  diforganized ,  and  poniards  intimidate 
the  good  citizens • 

Spare  not  the  liberticide  member s}  who  vote  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Louis ,  we  devote  them  to  infamy. — Mar- 
feilles  to  the  Sedtions  of  Paris. 


Page  51  .'—French  theory. 

Lhe  declaration  of  rights ,  fays  Paine,  is  of  more 
value  to  the  world  than  all  the  laws  and  Jlatutes 
that  have  yet  been  promulgated.  It  fares  corruption 
in  the  face,  the  venal  tribe  are  all  alarmed ;  from 
fuch  oppofition  the  revolution  receives  an  homage,  the 
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more  it  is  ftruck,  the  more  /parks  it  will  emit ;  and 

THE  FEAR  IS  IT  WILL,  NOT  BE  STRUCK  ENOUGH. 

I  copy  this  infanity  to  bring  to  the  reader’s  recol¬ 
lection  the  confidence  with  which  this  chartalan 
predicted  in  oppofition  to  the  predictions  of  Mr. 
Burke ;  who/e  ideas ,  he  fays,  tumbled  over  and  de- 
firoyed  one  another ,  for  want  of  a  polar  truth .  The 
polar  truths,  by  which  Paine  fleered  acrofs  the 
boundlefs  and  unfathomable  ocean  of  the  French 
revolution,  make  one  fmile ;  he  now  finds,  forely 
to  the  coft  of  his  reputed  penetration,  that  all  the 
polarity  which  guided  him  was  a  will-d -the-wijp 
meteor,  that  led  his  frail  bark  o’er  rocks  and  quick- 
fands:— yet  ingulphed  as  he  is,  he  fays,  Mr .  Burke 
takes  a  ground  of f and.  Events  have  amply  told  us 
which  of  them  was  upon  fand. 


Page  71. — Direct  defiance. 

I  mean  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  conftitution, 
fuch  as  maintaining  the  monarchy,  See.  $  in  many 
fecondary  objeCls  of  importance,  the  Conflituent 
Affembly  obeyed  their  cahiers,  as  I  have  fhewn  in 
another  place.  What  that  Affembly  did  that  was 
good,  is  however  of  the  leaft  poffible  confequence, 
for  the  plaineft  of  all  reafons ;  they  formed,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  Conftitution  that  could  not  fupporc 
itfelf,  and  confequently  the  good  things  they  did 
were  committed  to  the  winds.  Whatever  has  ap¬ 
peared 


peared  refpe&able  in  reprefentation  in  France,  was 
in  that  firft  Aflembly;  the  fecond  was  mob;  and 
for  the  third  the  kennels  were  f.vept.  The  fecond, 
at  one  drcke,  knocked  down  all  that  was  built  by 
the  firft.  It  remains  yet  to  be  feen  whether  the  - 
third  will  not  do  the  fame  by  the  fecond ;  every 
ftep  they  have  hitherto  taken  has  been  a  page  from 
the  code  of  anarchy. 


Page  71  Dethroned  the  King> 

And  murdered  him  by  a  majority  of  five  voices, 
though  their  law  required  'three-fourths  at  lead  for 
declaring  guilt,  or  for  pronouncing  death ;  and 
the  majority  obtained  by  the  menaces  of  the  af- 
fafTins  paid  by  EgalitL  The  confummation  of 
political  infamy  1  The  murder  of  the  beft  prince 
that  ever  fat  upon  the  throne  of  France  :  the  only 
monarch  that  country  ever  knew,  that  was  a  real 
friend  to  liberty,  or  that  ever  fincerely  widied  to 
render  his  people  truly  happy.  A  great  and  awful 
leffon  to  all  the  princes  of  the  world  ;— not  a  leffon 
teaching  mildnefs;  attention  to  complaints;  an 
ear  to  the  friends  of  innovation ;  a  protection  of 
arts,  and  literature,  and  philofophy  ;  not  an  induc¬ 
tion  to  enlighten;  not  a  call  to  teach  the  ignorant; 
not  a  widi  to  foften  power  into  perfuafion,  or  to 
change  the  dern  dictates  of  authority  for  the  mild 
voice  of  humanity  and  feeling.  NO  :  this  great 
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abomination  demands  other  fentiments  $  and  ought 
to  generate  (for  the  real  felicity  of  the  human  race) 
a  tighter  rein  in  the  jaws  of  that  monder,  the 
word  and  mod  hideous  caricature  of  human  de¬ 
pravity,  the  metaphyfical,  philofophical,  atheidical. 
Jacobin  republican  abhorred  for  ever,  for  hold¬ 
ing  out  to  all  the  fovereigns  of  the  earth,  that  the 
only  prince  who  ever  voluntarily  placed  bounds  to 
his  own  power, —DIED  FOR  IT  ON  THE 
SCAFFOLD  j  and  ruined  his  people,  while  he 
dedroyed  himfelf.  He  gave  ear  to  thofe  who  told 
him  of  abufes ;  he  wilhed  to  eaje  his  people;  he 
fought  popularity  ;  he  allowed  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs,  and  would  not  redrain  even  its  licentiouf- 
nefs ;  he  cherifhed  the  arts,  to  produce  a  David, 
and  nourifhed,  in  the  bofom  of  protedled  fcience, 
a  Condorcet  * ;  he  would  not  fhed  the  blood  of 
traitors,  confpirators,  and  rebels  f;  he  lidened  to 

*  That  is  to  fay,  the  virtuous  meritorious  character,  of  whom 
we  have  peers  who  have  publickly  declared  themfelves  proud  of  his 
correjpondence.  Let  thofe  who  would  wifh  to  know  him  well,  read 
his  character  in  La  Metbrie  Journal  Pbyflquet  and  the  memoirs  of 
the  affaflination  of  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld. 

f  And  this  humanity  called  on  his  memory  the  abominably  un¬ 
feeling  remark,  which  I  have  fomewhere  read,  in  the  regifter,  I 
fuppofe,  of  fome  night  cellar,  that  the  pbyfical  pain  be  fuffered  in  bis 
execution  was  lefs  than  the  flow  torments  of  La  Fayette.  Did  the 
innocent  Louis  declare  that  infurreFlion^  by  which  they  both  fell,  to 
be  the  mofl  facred  of  duties  ?  And  are  the  children  of  the  author 
of  that  fentiment  clinging  to  the  knees  of  a  father  leading  to  exe¬ 
cution  ?  The  more  Jacobinifm  we  read,  the  more  amiable  it 
appears. 

thofe 
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thofe  who  petitioned  for  a  REFORM. — We  also 
have  thofe  who  demand  a  REFORM  : —and  when 
the  legislature  of  this  kingdom*  unwarned  by  this 
great  example,  (hall  liften  to  the  dodrines  that 
have  drenched  France  with  blood,  we  alio  may 
fee  fpedacles  too  horrid  now  to  think  of;  did  not 
the  late  tragedy  tell  us,  that  no  iniquity  is  too 
black  for  republican  reformation. 

This  damned  event,  deep  written  in  the  cha- 

ra&ers  of  hell,  has  thrown  a  ftupor  .  over  man- 

\ 

kind  :  when  the  princes  and  legiflators  of  the  world 
recover  from  it,  the  observation  of  Machiaveili, 
will  not  probably  be  forgotten :  Perche  con  pochif- 
fimi  ejjempi  Jarai  piii  pietofo ,  cbe  quelli  li  quali  per 
troppa  pieta  lajciano  Jeguire  i  dijordini  onde  najchino 
occifioni  o  rapine . 

It  is  well  enough  amongft  men  who  never  fee 
a  remote  caufe,  when  an  immediate  one  is  before 
them,  to  attribute  this  deep  (lain  in  human  annals, 
to  the  butchers  who  are  in  the  Convention;  in  like 
manner  the  ambition  of  Cromwell  was  the  diredt 
cauie  of  the  death  of  Charles  I. :  but  thefe  are  not 
the  firft  caufes;  they  are  rather  the  natural  refult 
of  preceding  events.  It  is  not  Ro'oerfpiere  and 
Egalite  that  have  murdered  Louis,  it  was  Neckar 
with  his  double  tiers  ;  it  is  PERSONAL  REPRE¬ 
SENTATION  to  which  this  horrible  crir^e,  pre¬ 
ceded  (and  which  will  be  followed)  by  fo  many 
others,  is  alone  to  be  attributed.  And  Should  ever 
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fimilar  deeds  again  blot  the  national  chandler  of 

this  kingdom,  it  is  not  the  wretches  who  lhall 

\ 

form  fome  diftant  convention  of  anarchy,  to  whom 
the  mifchief  fhould  be  attributed,  but  to  our  re¬ 
formers  ;  to  our  Jacobin  advocates  for  improving 
our  reprefentation  ;  for  doing  that  here  which  has 
deluged  France  in  her  belt  blood. 


Page  82.  —Multitude  de  faux. 

They  have  their  own  conventional  forgeries  as 
well  as  others,  for  it  is  a  curious  circumftance  that 
the  new  affignats  are  ilTued  without  being  num¬ 
bered,  and  confequently  may  be  by  milliards  in- 
flead  of  millions :  this  has  been  afTerted  in  the 
Convention,  and  yet  uncontradited.  Of  the  fame 
completion  is  the  fat,  that  in  the  Moniteur  the 
National  Gazette;  the  price  of  the  louis  d’or  in  af- 
fignats,  has  not  been  publifhed  for  fome  months 
paft,  which  was  always  regularly  done  before. 


Page  8 6.— Kept  infecurely . 

There  is  a  paflage,  in  Swift’s  Draper’s  Letters, 
which  accounts  fully  for  gold  and  filver  fo  abfo- 
lutely  difappearing  in  France;  I  change  only  Wood's 
pence  fer  ajfignats . — “  For  my  own  part  I  am  al¬ 
ready  refolved  what  to  do ;  I  have  a  pretty  good 
fhop  of  fluffs  and  fifes,  and  inftead  of  taking  af¬ 
fignats  ^ 
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fignats,  I  intend  to  truck  with  my  neighbours,  the 
butcher,  and  baker,  and  brewer,  and  the  reft,  goods 
for  goods  ;  and  the  little  gold  and  filver  I  have,  I 
WILL  KEEP  BY  ME  LIKE  MY  HEART’S 
BLOOD/  TILL  BETTER  TIMES,  till  I  am 
juft  ready  to  ftarve,  and  then  I  will  buy  afiig- 
nats .” 

Page  90. — Corn  enough  in  the  country . 

“  By  means  of  revolutions,”  fays  Paine,  cc  ci¬ 
vilization  will  be  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  that 
abundance,  of  which  it  is  now  deprived.” — The 
abundance  produced  by  revolutions  is  a  text  for 
Frenchmen  to  preach  on. 


Page  1  j. — Go  to  Rights  of  Man . 

<Ihe  authority  of  future  affemblies ,  fays  Paine,  will 
be  to  legiflate  according  to  the  principles  prefcribed  in 
the  conftitution ;  and  if  experience  Jhould  fhew ,  that 
alterations  are  necejfary ,  they  will  not  be  left  to  the 
difcretionary  power  of  the  government .  Before  his 
book  was  well  circulated,  that  future  government 
pulled  down  the  conftitution.  He  goes  on: — A 
government  arifmg  out  of  focietyy  cannot  have  the 
right  of  altering  itfelfi  if  it  had>  it  would  be  arbi¬ 
trary.  Here  he  levels  point  blank  the  fyftem  he 
wrote  five  hundred  pages  to  fupport.  Then  the 
French  government  IS  arbitrary. 


Page 


Page  8 6. ^Religion, 

The  point  of  religion,  politically  confidered,  is 
a  great  and  arduous  queftion,  which  demands  ta¬ 
lents  fully  to  examine  and  arrange,  greater  per¬ 
haps  than  any  other  branch  of  legiflation.  The 
ableft  men  of  the  age,  feem  rather  to  fplit  on  this 
rock  than  to  efcape  it.  When  I  read  in  a  trad  a 
complaint  of  the  author,  that,  becaufe  he  objeffis  to 
particular  religious  tenets ,  he  has  been  reprefented  as 
an  enemy  of  order  and  of  government ;  and  in  the 
fame  trad  meet  with  the  affertion,  that  the  revo - 
lution  of  the  ig th  of  Auguft>  was  a  happy  and  ne - 
cejfary  completion  of  that  of  the  1 4 th  of  July ,  I  fee 
an'inftance  which  affords  a  proof  of  this-  The 
latter  fentiment  makes  one's  blood  run  cold,  for  it 
implies  more  than  it  profeffes.  Freezing  with  its 
effed,  I  turned  haftily  to  the  end  of  the  work,  to 
fee  if  it  was  not  explained  (as  the  publication  took 
place  after  the  death  of  the  King)  in  a  chapter  of 
additions  and  corredions;  but  no  fuch  matter* 
The  queftion  comes  furely  with  force ;  is  fuch  a 
man  reprefented  as  an  enemy  of  government,  on 
account  of  his  religious  tenets ,  or  on  account  of  his 
political  opinions  ? 

When  fuch  fentiments  are  abroad,  and  even 
gloried  in,  and  found  mod  wonderfully  conneded, 
one  knows  not  how,  with  religious  tenets,  infi¬ 
nitely  difficult  becomes  the  bufinefs,  I  will  not  fay 

of 
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of  toleration,  but  of  the  whole  fydem  of  legiflation, 
fo  far  as  it  conne&s  with  religion.  Would  you 
have  a  Unitarian  take  a  feat  on  the  bench  of 
bifhops?  Religious  reafons  have  not  yet  been 
given  why  they  Ihould  not.  But  would  you  have 
a  man  there  who  publickly  declares,  that  the  re¬ 
volution  of  the  ioth  of  Augud  was  a  happy  one? 
No ;  mod  afluredly.  Hence  then,  in  the  repeal 
of  teds  and  fubfcriptions,  are  they  to  be  conddered 
as  levelled  againft  heterodox  dodtrines  of  religion; 
or,  as  political  fecurities,  that  the  power  and  emo¬ 
luments  of  the  church  fhall  be  lodged  with  men 
whofe  opinions  do  not  tend  to  the  utter  dedruction 
of  our  admirable  conditution  IN  STATE  ?  And 
further,  if  there  are  any  particular  fe<5ts  of  religion, 
whofe  profeffors  are  generally  un&ured  with  re- 
publicanifrn  and  Jacobinifm,  will  any  man  of  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  fuppofe,  that  the  non- repeal  of  teds  and 
reftri&ions  perdded  in  merely  on  religious  mo¬ 
tives  ? 


Page  87. — AJfGciations . 

There  is  one  objedf  in  affociations  which  has  not 
been  thought  of,  but  which  would,  perhaps,  be  as 
ufeful  and  effective  as  any  other,  and  that  is,  for 
aflociators  to  refolve  againd  dealing  with  any  fort 
of  Jacobin  tradefnnen :  if  the  atrocity  of  attempts 
to  alter  a  conditution,  which  fo  effe&ually  protedls 
property,  as  that  of  England  does,  on  comparifon 

with 
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with  any  other  that  Europe  fees,  be  well  confiderecf* 
the  fupinenefs  of  mankind,  in  giving  encourage¬ 
ment  to  thofe  whofe  utmoft  efforts  are  aimed  at  its 
deftruflion,  will  furely  appear  the  mod  marvellous 
ftupidity.  Who,  acquainted  with  the  completions 
of  men,  in  any  town  in  England,  does  not  fome- 
times  hear  the  wealth  of  the  difafFe<5ted  made  a 
boaft  of  ?  If  you  name  the  danger  of  the  political 
principles  of  certain  men  to  property — you  hear  it 
exclaimed.  How?  Do  you  confider  the  wealth  of 
fuch  and  fuch  perfons ?  Are  they  not  rich  ?  Have 
they  not  a  flake?  Yes;  they  have  a  flake;  com¬ 
monly  as  moveable  as  their  perfons,  and  therefore 
the  readinefs  with  which  they  hazard  public  con- 
fufion.  But  whence  this  boaft  of  property  ?  Be- 
caufe,  probably,  the  landed-men  in  their  vicinity, 
and  the  monied-men  of  other  principles,  have, 
with  this  grofs  blindnefs,  which  I  at  prefe'nt  allude 
to,  been  for  years  in  the  habit  of  affifting  fuch  dif- 
affedted  republican  Jacobin  reformers,  to  accumu* 
late  that  wealth  which  is  now  ready  to  be  employed 
in  their  own  deftrudlion  :  they  have  been  paying 
their  incomes  into  the  hands  of  men  who  are  ready 
to  convert  the  intereft  they  make  upon  it  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  a  Convention  in  England,  to  con- 
fift  of  brother  citizens  of  equality ;  to  fubfcribe 
money,  food,  cloaths,  and  arms  for  the  affaffins 
and  regicides  of  France,  to  enable  them,  by  fuc- 
cefs  at  home,  to  fubdue  the  vices  of  the  Britijh  con - 
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fiittttion  by  a  radical  reform <  This  fupine  inatten¬ 
tion,  which  turns  a  .nan’s  money  to  his  own  de- 
ftru&ion,  is  highly  reprehen fible.  Let  thofe  who 
are  real  friends  to  the  conftitution  expend  their  in¬ 
come  with  men  whofe  principles  are  known — and 
not  become,  unthinkingly,  promoters  of  fedition* 
and  encouragers  of  republicanifm.  Go  amongft 
fedaries  of  various  denominations,  political  and 
religious,  and  examine  if  the  individuals  are  not 
attentive  to  this  points 

Page  ioo. — Right  to  relieve . 

But  Paine  thinks  differently  of  our  no  confli- 
tution.— “  The  country  governs  itfelf  at  its  own 
expence,  by  means  of  magiftrates*  juries,  feflions, 
and  aflize ; — what  is  called  government,  is  only 
,  boundlefs  extravagance/*  This  is  one  of  the  falfe 
and  flippant  remarks  of  that  endlefs  prevaricator* 
who  has  not  fad  to  fupport  him  in  more  than  one 
of  a  thoufand  aflertions.  What  are  magiftrates  with¬ 
out  the  controul  of  feflions,  but  tyrants  ?  What 
would  feflions  be  without  the  King’s  Bench?  What 
would  the  King’s  Bench  be  without  a  fuperior  ?  Y ou 
can  finifh  in  none  of  thefe  fteps  without  tyranny 
being  the  confequence.  It  is  the  gradation  and 
controul  of  powers  which  forms  the  true  balance. 
It  is  THE  CROWN  that  keeps  all  thefe  meaner 
flars  in  their  refpedive  orbits :  there  is  no  flmilar 
power  in  France*  and  therefore  all  is  confufion  and 
tyranny*  The  admirable  utility  of  magiftrates, 

b  feflions. 
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fellions,  aflize,  &c.  are  felt  and  admitted you 
would  have  this  without  a  fupreme  magiftrate,— 
that  is,  you  would  have  attra&ion  without  matter, 
and  folar  heat  without  a  fun. 

Paine  is  fond  of  running  paralells,  and  fo  are  moft 
men  of  genius  ;  but  he  is  rarely  happy  in  them 
<c  The  generality  of  the  people  in  America,”  fays 
he,  “  efpecially  the  poor,  are  more  able  to  pay 
taxes  than  the  generality  of  people  either  in 
France  or  England.”  And  he  unites  with  this, 
the  cf  cruelty  ”  of  a  civil  lift  of  a  million  fterling, 
which  he  compares  with  the  civil  lift  of  America, 
which  is  only  300,000  dollars.  One  muft  fearch 
many  writers  with  talents,  to  find  one  who  can 
comprefs  fuch  multitudes  of  falfehoods  and  blun¬ 
ders  into  the  fame  fpace  with  this  captain-general 
of  mountebanks. 

The  ability  to  pay  taxes  does  not  depend  on  a 
people  being  at  their  eafe, — that  is,  having  few  or 
no  indigent  poor.  This  aflertion  will  feem  a  pa¬ 
radox  only  to  the  ignorant.  That  ability  depends 
on  the  quantity,  number,  and  rapidity  of  money 
exchanges ;  in  other  words,  on  concentrated 
circulation.  The  eafe,  the  plenty,  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  people  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  bu- 
finefs ;  for  give  a  man  a  thoufand  acres  of  rich 
land,  which  produces  beef,  mutton,  pork,  wheat, 
wool,  hemp,  flax,  See.  to  profufion ;  let  the  fa¬ 
mily  that  poflefs  it,  live  in  the  utmoft  conceiv¬ 
able  plenty,  there  does  not  refuic  from  this  outline 

the 
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the  capability  of  paying  one  (hilling  of  taxes. 
Even  taxes  on  folid  property,  like  land-taxes,  inuft 
be  paid  by  cajh  in  circulation :  land  does  not  pay 
a  land-tax,  but  money .  It  is  not,  therefore,  the 
cafe  of  the  people  that  enables  them  to  pay,  but 
the  fuperfluity  that  goes  beyond  that  eafe.  In  the 
confumption  of  a  thoufand  pound’s  worth  of  pro- 
duds  forming  the  eafe,  the  phyfical  “ability” 
mentioned  by  Paine,  what  is  the  taxaole  amount  ? 
Pofiibly  not  a  penny  beyond  the  confumption 
of  foreign  wine,  coffee,  fpices,  &c.  I  ufed  the 
exprefTion  concentrated  circulation  ;  America,  if  fhe 
wanted  heavy  taxes,  would  feel  what  it  means : 
let  a  fettler  in  the  woods,  two  hundred  miles  from 
a  city,  fell  his  hemp  or  his  wool  to  a  ftore-keeper 
for  money,  there  is  a  lie p  in  circulation  where  the 
(late  might  levy  a  tax  but  in  a  wild  country,  it 
would  coft  ten  times  more  to  levy  it,  than  the  tax 
would  be  worth.  We  know  what  diftilleries  are  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  the  Americans  have 
that  tax  alfo,  but  they  can  levy  it- only  in  peopled 
diftrids:  nay,  there  are  dirtrids  in  America, 
where  the  land-tax  will  not  pay  for  the  colled- 
ing  !  !  It  would  be  eafy  to  purfue  thefe  obfer- 
vations  to  demonftration ;  and  to  (hew,  that  the 
reverfe  of  his  propofition  is  true,  and  that  the 
people  of  England  and  of  France  (before  the  revo¬ 
lution,  for  nothing  fmce  has  circulated  but  blood  and 
rapine )  are  infinitely  more  able  to  pay  taxes  than 
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thofe  of  America,  for  this  plain  reafon,  that  they 
have  a  circulation  infinitely  more  rapid. 

When  I  confider  the  boundlefs  wealth  of  this 
kingdom ;  its  enormous  confumption ;  its  rapid 
circulation  of  40  millions  fterling,  in  gold  and  fiU 
ver,  and  of  paper  to  an  infinitely  greater  amount; 
its  exportation  and  importation,  which,  if  valued 
truly,  would  exceed  50  millions  fterling ;  the  facir- 
lities  of  movement,  exchange,  transfer,  of  life,  if 
I  may  ufe  the  expreflion  arifing,  from  the  fize  of  our 
cities  and  the  mafs  of  our  circulation ;  I  fhould 
think  it  a  moderate  calculation  to  fay,  that  in  cafe 
of  any  unforefeen  emergency  of  the  ftate,  that 
called  for  fome  great  exertion,  it  would  be  eafier 
to  raife,  by  taxation  in  Great  Britain,  five  pounds 
a  head  on/  the  people  than  it  would  be  to  raife 
5s.  a  head  in  America :  for  in  taxation,  ftpeak- 
ing  at  large  of  a  nation,  the  quantum  paid ,  is  not 
ft)  much  the  objedt  to  regard  as  the  quantum  left 
after  taxes  are  paid.  Suppofe  the  people  of  one 
country  pay  20s.  a  head,  and  the  people  of  another 
country  40s.  (not  very  far  from  the  fad  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  France)— what  does  this  prove  ?  Juft: 
nothing.  What  is  left  in  their  pockets  after  the 
tax  is  paid?  There  is  the  inquiry;  and  in  the 
Englirhman’s  pocket  you  would  find  a  purfe  of 
guineas  and  fhillings*;  in  the  Frenchman’s,  the 


*  The  mafs  of  our  taxes  is  not  fo  great  an  evil  as  their  in- 
equality;  the  burthens  paid  by  a  country  gentleman,  ot  fmall  ef- 
tate,  are  hideous,  and  leaves  him,  like  the  Frenchman,  with 
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maladie  de  la  poche,  vacuity.  Perhaps  the  happieft 
and  mod  enviable  people  in  America,  the  com¬ 
fortable  freeholder,  in  the  back  country,  is,  of  all 
the  men  in  Europe  or  America,  the  one  lead  aole 
to  pay  taxes.  What  do  I  deduce  from  this? 
That  the  comparifon  of  the  Englidi  civil  lid  of 
898,468!,  *,  amounting  to  is.  y£d.  a  head  is  not 
at  all  unreafonable,  when  compared  with  the  Ame¬ 
rican  civil  lid  of  300,000  dollars,  (66,oool.),  or 
5Jd  a  head.  But  no  comparifon  can  be  drawn 
judly,  between  a  new  country  that  did  not  forrn 
itfelf  and  an  old  one  that  did,  and  now  pays  the 
expence  of  forming  that  new  one.  Let  the  Ame¬ 
rican  account  be  charged  with  the  expence  of  the 
war  of  1756,  or  one  hundred  millions,  and  then 
compare  taxation. 


Page  85 .—Anarchy. 

If  any  doubt  could  be  entertained  whether 
Paine’s  principles  were  thofe  of  real  reformation  or 
of  anarchy,  it  would  be  removed  by  his  declaring, 
/  am  contending  for  the  rights  of  the  living*  againfl 
their  being  controuled  by  the  manufeript  authority  of 
the  dead .  This  is  a  diredl  revolt  againd  the  au¬ 
thority  of  all  law  ;  he  meant  it  againd  govern¬ 
ment,  and  did  not  fee  that  it  applies  equally 
againd  law,  and  every  link  of  civilization. 

f  Sir  John  Sinclair’s  Hiftory  of  the  Public  Revenue,  vol.  ii.  p«  76, 
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Page  92. — Abufes. 

But  if  this  maxim  had  always  governed ,  where 
would  our  prefent  liberty  have  been  ?  It  was  re¬ 
forming  abufes  that  gave  us  our  prefent  conftitution. 
Admirable  logic !  Becaufe  when  you  had  a  bad 
conftitution  you  changed  to  get  a  good  one ;  there¬ 
fore  having  a  good  one,  you  fhould  change  to  get 
a  better  ?  The  Italian,  who  being  well,  took  phy- 
fic  to  be  better,  feems  a  cafe  in  point. 


Page  4. — ■ Experimenter . 

This  circumftance  of  there  being  men  who  hav¬ 
ing  been  friends  to  the  revolution,  before  the 
10th  of  Auguft,  yet  continue  friends  to  it,  proves 
clearly  one  of  two  things ;  that  they  are  either  re¬ 
publicans,  and  therefore  only  approved  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  before  the  10th  of  Auguft  as  a  ftep  to  the  21ft 
of  January,  thinking,  with  Dr.  Prieftly,  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  10th  neceffary  and  happy j — or,  that 
they  have  changed  their  principles.  The  revolu¬ 
tion  before  the  10th  of  Auguft,  was  as  different 
from  the  revolution  after  that  day,  as  light  from 
darkncfs ;  as  clearly  diftindt  in  principle  and  prac¬ 
tice,  as  liberty  and  flavery ;  for  the  fame  man 
to  approve  therefore  of  both,  he  muft  either  be 
uncandid  or  changeable  •>  uncandid  in  his  appro¬ 
bation  before  that  period  $  changeable  in  his  ap¬ 
probation 
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probation  after  it.  How  little  reafon  therefore  for 
reproaching  me  with  fentiments  contrary  to  thofe 
I  publifhed  before  the  ioth  of  Auguft  !  I  am  not 
changeable  but  fteady  and  confident,  the  fame 
principles  which  directed  me  to  approve  the  revo¬ 
lution,  in  its  commencement  (the  principles  of 
real  liberty),  led  me  to  deteft  it  after  the  ioth  of 
Auguft.  The  reproach  of  changeablenefs  or  Jome - 
thing  worfoy  belongs  entirely  to  thofe  who  did  not 
then  change  their  opinion,  but  approve  the  re - 
public y  as  they  had  approved  the  limited  monarchy . 


«.  -  -  ~  -  ^  . 

Monf.  de  Mounier’s  juft  character  of  Louis  XVI. 

here  merits  quoting : — cf  The  abufes  in  France 
were  prior  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI. :  a  debt  of 
five  milliards  (218,750,000!.)  exifted  when  he 
mounted  the  throne.  Never  was  the  crown  of 
France  worn  by  a  prince  who  was  more  the  friend 
of  humanity.  A  tender  father  and  hufband  -9  an 
enemy  of  all  faft  and  prodigality  j  full  of  refpedt 
for  public  law,  he  was  anxious  to  do  all  the  good 
that  was  in  his  power.  The  corvees  abolifhed;  the 
torture  fupprefted ;  the  miferable  condition  of 
thofe  in  hofpitals  and  prifons  eafed  $  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  our  abfurd  criminal  jurifprudence  begun  j 
the  provincial  adminiftrations  inftituted  9  the  fer- 
vitude  of  the  glebe  abolifhed  in  his  domains  -}  civil 
rights  reftored  to  thofe  who  do  not  profefs  the 
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catholic  religion  *,  the  navy  raifed  from  annihi¬ 
lation  ;  new  ports  created  $  commerce  extended  by 
the  moft  ufeful  public  eftabliftiments.  What  tides 
thefe  for  the  gratitude  of  his  people  !  Even  in  his 
errors  he  was  (till  guided  by  the  love  of  his  fub- 
jefts ;  and  it  is  hatred  againft  abufes,  'and  his  too 
facile  goodnefs,  that  precipitated  him  from  his 
throne.  It  is  (hocking  to  think,  that  with  a  mind 
lefs  beneficent,  another  prince  might  perhaps  have 
found  the  means  of  preferving  his  power.”  Re* 
cherches  fur  les  caujes ,  &c.  Tom.  i.  p.  23.  Lours* 
who ,  very  different  from  the  general  clafs  called  by 
that  name ,  is  a  man  of  a  good  hearty  is  the  cha- 
rafter  of  this  prince  given  by  the  incendiary  Paine* 
whofe  writings  contributed  to  bring  him  to  the 
block.  ^ 


THE  END. 


